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Though from the faſcinating maid I go, 
Her graceful image haunts me every Where, 
Hangs on the reef, and beckons at the prow : 
The fatal beauty ſeems the ſeas to brave, 
Aſcends the keel——or floats upon the wave. 
199 Lady Bunker, 


Azour half a mile from that range 
of cliffs which ſorm a part of the rude 
and majeſtic ſcenery of Beachy Head; 
and in one of thoſe gloomy ſituations 
uſually choſen by men in former times 
for building thoſe manſon houſes where 


hoſpitality reigned for centuries, though 


now moſtly deſerted ; ſtood the ancient 


- 8 - manor 
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manor houſe of Ruſlelſtown, long the 
family reſidence of the Ruſſels, always 
reſpectable, though but lately ennobled. 
On one ſide the houſe was thaded by 
a dark grove of old pine and fir, that ap- 
proached almoſt to the windows, and 
rendered ſtill more gloomy the rooms 
on that de, where black oak 8 
and narrow caſements prevented any 
chearful gleam of light. The furniture 
was throughout old faſtioned, and al- 
moſt entirely decayed by time, except in 
the apartment now uſed as a drawing 
room, which the preſent poſſeſſor had 
fitted up in a ſtile of greater lighineſs, 
though without totally departing from 
the maſſy grandeur that marked the 
other accomodations. _ e 


The windows. of this room looked 


tow ards 
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towards the extenſive gardens, which 
though antique, and crowded with clipt 
vew edges, (moniters in foliage) tone, 
and lead, and large fiſh-ponds, was infi- 
nitely preſcrable to the aſpett of a 
heathy down, which role direQly at the 
front of the houſe, and entirely ſhut 
Nut any view there might otherwiſe be. 
But towards the weſt, and beyond the 
pine grove before mentioned, where art 
had not interfered, the beauties of na- 
ture were ſeen in all their appropriate 
wildneſs, and almoſt made amends for 
the ſtately gloom of the manſion houſe. 

From this place in one of thote ſul- 
len evenings ſo common at che begin. 
ning of November, Mrs. Davenan', aud 
her young friend Hor teuſia Sy dr * 
walked to the cliffs, to CUrun a 2 


5 2 vin 
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view of the ſrigate commanded by the 
huſband of the former, who was that 
night to paſs Beachy Head, on his 
voyage to the Welt Indies. 

Though the evening was dark and 
cloudy, thoſe on board who were inter- 
eſted to Ciſcover them, eaſily, by the 
help of glaſſes, ſaw the ladies ſtanding 
on the rock; and as Hortenſia waved her 
handkerckie!, (which ſhe had taken out 
to wipe away her tears) Lionel St. 
Aubin exclaimed, © Adieu! lovelieſt 
and moſt amiable of beings! adieu!” 

Captain Davenant approached, and 
taking the teleſcope from the hand of 
his friend, fixed his eye on the ſpot 
where Mrs. Davenant remained leaning 
on the arm of Hortenſia. A filent 
prayer for the ſafety of his Maria, and | 


a mental 
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a mental adieu, was followed by a deep 
ſigh; and then deſiring St. Aubin to fol- 
low him to his cabin in half an hour, he 
deſcended himſelf, and fat down to write 
a thouſand kind things, and ſome minute 
inſtructions for the condu@ of his wife; 
which in the ſad moment of parting had 
been forgotten, or he had been unable to 
pronounce. 
St. Aubin ſtill lingered on the deck, 
: regardleſs of the jeſts of his brother lieu- 
tenants, and a captain of marines, who 
cidiculed a regret they had not ſouls ca- 
pable of fecling, and which they did not 
underſtand. 
A young midſhipman, about twelve 
years of age, whoſe eyes, (in ſpite of his 
endeavours to conceal his emotion) 
B 3 proved 
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proved that he had been weeping, ſaid 
ſoftly, as he took the hand of St. Aubin, 
„ How good is Mrs. Davenant ! How 
gentle, how Handſome is Miſs Sydney!“ 

+ Aye my dear George,” ſaid St. 
Aubin, “they are indeed angels! And 
you like me have been ſenſible of the 

charms of their ſociety, only to embitter 
the regret of leaving them.” 

“ have been but little their com- 
panion, fir,” reſumed George Wilmot, 
© The moſt of my time, till Captain Pa- 
venant laſt came home, has been ſpent 
at ſchool: but in the evenings Miſs 

Sydney uſed to allow me to walk with 3 
her. She often ſpoke to me of my 
guardian's intention to take me to fea; 
and told me, that if I copied you, I 
ſhould be an honor to my family, dear 


to 
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to my friends, and beloved by herſelf.” 

+ Did {he indeed, tell you ſo, 
George & 

She did, upon my word fir, replied 
| the youth; “ and what ſhe :-: was very 
true: for are not you an honor to your 
name; dear to Captain and Mrs. Da- 
venant, and I am ſure Miſs Sydney loves 
you.” -- . 

St. Aubin felt a ſenſation of pleaſure 
not to be deſcribed at this artleſs com- 
pliment of young Wilmot: nor was it 
leſs ſweet to him, for conveying a con- 
viction, that the gentle heart of Hor- 


tenſia Sydney was intereſtcd 1 in his wel- 


” fare and happineſs. 


In the mean time, as the evening was 
hel cloſed in, Mrs. Davenant ſtill 


leaning on Hortenlia's arm, ſent a laſt 


ſigh, 
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ſigh, and a parting bleſſing aſter her 
| huſband, and prepared to return to ker 
ſolitary dwelling. | 
As they walked, ſhe ſpoke of his vir- 
tues, of his tenderneſs, with an enthu- 
ſiaſm, which ſerved in ſome degree to 
lighten her grief tor his departure: 
While it juſtified the tears that fell from 
her eyes, as ſhe dwelt on his idea. 
Hortenſia was ſilent. She loved Cap- 
tain Davenant asa brother, and mourned 
for his departure ; but there was a ſenti- 
ment of ſorrow for the loſs of the ſocicty 
of young St. Aubin, which found place 
in her boſom; and led her thoughts ra- 
ther to him, than to the huſband of her 
friend. Oe. 
As night came on, the wind mb 


and a light ſhower of rain warned the 
ladies 
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ladies to haſten homwards left they 


| ſhould loſe their way in the obſcurity 


that began ſwiftly to enwrap every ob- 


ject around them. They had not yet 


reached the path, which led from Ru. 
ſelſtown to the cliffs (and from whence | 
they had ſtrayed to ſee the ſhip as long 
as it was poſſible) when they were ſur- 
prized by the appearance of a man, 
who ſtarted from behind a rock on the 
left. They paſſed him haſtily, and in 
filence: but he as ſwiftly followed; 
and they began to be alarmed on recol- 
ledting the lateneſs of the hour, and their 

ſolitary ſituation, half a mile from home, 
among the rude cliffs of Beachy Head. 
They had not advanced many paces 

when a guſt of wind carried Hortenſias 
| hat to ſome diſtance, and the perſon 

Who 
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who followed lying to recover it, al- 


moſt inſtantly preſented it to her, ſay- 


ing in a tone of the utmoſt ſurprize to 
her companion, 

& Is it poſſible that I fee Mrs. Da- 
venant ?” - 

& Is it not Lord Ruffel who ſpeaks?” 
cried ſhe in return. 

& It is, my fair friend: and I need 


not enquire why you are ſo late in this 


lonely place; as I conclude your em- 
ployment has been ſimilar to my own. 
Watching the laſt glimpſe of the ſails of 


the Diana, and charging every breeze 
with ſome good wiſhes to my noble 
friends, Davenant and St. Aubin.“ 

] am grateful to you for them,” faid 


Mrs. Davenant adding, 2 66 you are not 
| miſtaken 
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miſtaken in rega ard to the occupation of 
Hortnſia, and my ſelf.“ 
& !Tove I then the honor,“ cried his 
Lordſchip, as he took Hortenſia's hand, 
*% to ſalute Mils Sydney ? Hut che dark- 
neſs of the night is inauſpicious to the 
recognition of his friends.” 
To ſuch friends as Lord Ruſſel,“ 
ſhe replied as ſhe drew away her hand, 
light and darkneſs are equally favour- 
able.” 
His lordſhip bowed in ſilence, and 
| they walked on for ſome time, without 
another word being ſpoken. The wind 
and rain now encreaſed to a violent de- 
gree; and as they had by this time 
reached a long avenue of beach and 
elm trees that led immediately to the 
houſe, the blaſt ruſh'd with ſuch vio- 


lence 
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lence between their trunks, and through 


their leafleſs branches, that Mrs. Das 


venant ſtill weak from the conſequences 


of her lying: in, was ſcarcely able to keep 


her feet, and at the urgent requeſt of 
Lord Ruſſel ſupported herſelf by taking 


hold of his arm; while as the path was 


narrow, Hortenſia followed. As the 


wind roared, and the ocean was heard 
to daſh furiouſly among the cliffs below 
them, Hortenſia ſhuddered involunta- 


rily, and in fancy beheld the Diana 


driven from her courſe upon the rocky 


ſhore of Beachy Head. But recolleQ- 
ing how often ſhe had heard Captain | 
Davenant ridicule the idea of fear, in 
much worſe nights than this, ſhe endea- 


voured to conquer her alarm: and fay- 


ing | 
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ing only mentally, © heaven ever pro- 
tect them,” entered the houſe. 

When they reached the hall, Lord 
| Ruſſel ſtopped them to take leave, and 
to requeſt a permiſſion (which was rea- 
; dily granted) to viſit them on the mor- 
row. When he had departed, the ladies 
both involuntarily caſt their eyes round 
the place, as if in ſearch of the amiable 

friends, who were wont to accompany 
them in their evening walks; and often 
when any of the neighbouring families 
viſited them, to lead up the gay dance in 
this hall, while Mrs. Davenant played 

for them on her piano forte. Now it 
was ſilent, ſolitary and deſerted; and 
the tranſient flaſh occaſioned by a fire 
of branches of green fir, ſerved only to 


ſhew the extenſive gloomineſ: cf: this 


6 e ee 
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once feſtive place. The ſame ideas in- 
ſtantly ſtruck both Mrs. Davenint and 
Hortenſia, and chey both hurried to a 
ſmall parlor, which as it was never uſed 
while Captain Davenant was at home, 
did not ſo forcibly recal him and his 
companion to remembrance. 
When they were ſeated in this room 
| Mrs. Davenant ſaid, “ That Ruſſel is a 
worthy creature.” 
= Yes,” replied her companion, "RY 
: ing at a compariſon ſhe was then making 
in her own mind. 

And loves you,” rejoined Mrs. Da- 
venant. 

6 I believe not,” ſaid Hortenſia. 


am very certain of it,” reſumed 
Mrs. Davenant, adding, And I really 
think 
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think you wrong in treating him with 
ſuch coldneſs as you do.” 

Indeed my dear madam I cannot 
help it; and I entreat you to ſpare me at 
preſent. The ſeaſon when one is ſink- 
ing vith regret for the loſs of one's dear- 
eſt friends, is not that to talk of love.“ 
„Ah, Hortenſia, I fear it is a time to 
think of it. You cannot conceal your 
Partiality to Lionel St. Aubin; and 
though I cannot by any means either 
blame or wonder at ſuch an attachment, 
I beſeech you to conquer it. Believe 
me, a time will come, when you will wiſh 
that you had done fo; and you will 
hopeleſsly ſtruggle to free yourſelf | from 


a chain which you now court. 
Happy as 1 find myſelf in the affec- 
tion of my dear Davenant, 1 KNOW by 
Cc 2 tad. 
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lad experience, that the wife of a ſailor 
18 by no means an enviable being. The | 
continual dangers to which men of that 
profeſhon are expoſed, and their fre- 
quent abfences, contribute I believe to 
render them more tenderly beloved 
than moſt huſbands are ; and to make 
them fonder of their wives. But I do 
aſſure you, © The thorns are many, and 
the roſes few.” And as I am now in a 
melancholy mood, 1 will retate to y ou, 
ſome circumſtances of my life, with 
which you are unacquainted; and which 
though they wall not amuſe, will ſerve 
to convince you that I ſpeak from expe- 

rience of the miſery attendin g an early 
attachment, or an engagement rather, 
formed with a naval officer. 
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CHAP. II. 


—— PET TNT rm mm——__—_ 


- T hail'd the ſpring when fiſt it beam'd _ 
On childhood's careleſs hours: 
Aud till it came, I fondly dieam'd, 


With fragrance, and with flowers. 
| | B2TLox. 


6c | | 
You I ſuppoſe know that the pre- 
ſent Lord Wilmot, uncle to little 
George, is my father, and that I am his 
only daughter. As he had formerly an 
elder brother, he was brought up to the 
ſea ſervice; and as he was paſſionately 
fond of it, he acquired diſtinguiſhed. 
rank in the navy. But on a ſudden 
„ h eo 
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diſguſt to the meafures of government, 


he, ſoon after he came to his title, aban- 
doned his profeſſion, and retired to a 
houſe he had purchaſed near Weymouth. 
Thither my mother, brother, and my- 
ſelf accompanied him; and we reſided 
tor ſome time in perfect retirement, till 
on the occaſion of my brother being pre- 
lented to the king, on obtaining a cor- 


netcy of dragoons; my father left home 


with him, and even conſented to take my 


mother and me with them, that we might _ 


have an opportunity of going on board 
a firſt rate man of war. I was then be- 
tween ſixteen and ſeventeen, quite de- 
lghted at the party, and thought that 
day the happieſt of my life, when | 


went on board the flag ſhip, then lying 


at Spithead. 


4 vill 
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&I will not deſcribe to you the won- 
ders, thatevery momemt preſented them- 
ſelves to my aſtoniſhed eyes; they are fa- 
miliar to you, and I ſhall only ſpeak of 
what particularly concerned myſelf. 
„As there were three other ladies, 
| beſides my mother in our party, and I 
was the perſon of leaſt conſequence, I 
was left to the care of the ſixth lieu- 
tenant, to conduct me through the ma- 
nifold dangers to which, (as I thought) 
I was expoſed. In other words, Harry 
Davenant was commanded by his cap- 
tain, to ſhew Miſs Wilmot the lions. 
The ſurprize I expreſſed at every thing 
I ſaw, and the naivetè of my queſtions, 
ſeemed to amuſe my lively conductor; 
but he anſwered me with the greateſt 
patience ; and though he could not ſup- 
N 
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preſs a ſmile at my childiſh curioſity, 
he explained every thing to me in the 


cleareſt manner; and at intervals we 


had ſome entertaining converſation. It 
happened, however, that as I was aſ- 


cending one of the ſtep ladders, from 
the lower deck, in which undertaking I 


was too ſolicitous to preſerve my new 
riding dreſs from receiving any dirt, to 
allow Davenant to aſſiſt me, my foot 


ſlipped, and I fell from the top to the 


bottom, with ſuch violence, that I re- 
ceived a ſevere contuſion in my ſide, 
and hurt my foot conſiderably. Da- 
venant followed me to the ſpot where 1 


had fallen, with rather greater velocity 


than would have been expedient for any 


other animal but a cat, or a ſailor, and 


In 
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in a moment, carried me in his arms to 
the captain's cabin. 

4e had not loſt my ſenſes, and was 
fully ſenſible of the gallant attentions of 
Davenant ; which were ſo conſpicuous, 
and ſo much approved by Captain Dor- 
mer, that he invited him to dinner with 
our party, who were not to go on ſhore 
till the evening. | 
Before we had quite dined, I "IN" 
my ſide ſo very painful, that it nearly s 
overcame my fortitude; and I deſired 
to retire into the ſtern gallery; ; inſiſting 
that no perſon ſhould follow me. I 
with difficulty got leave to go alone, 
and fat down on a chair, that Davenant 
: brought out of the cabin. He till lin- 
gered in the gallery; and on my requeſt- 
ing he would join the company, ſaid he 
was 
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vas ſorry I thought him intruſive,” and 


left me, to the indulgence of tears, that 


_ lownelſs of ſpirits occaſioned by exerting. 


myſelf (while in violent pain) to be 


cheerful, drew from my eyes. I was 


ſtill weeping, when the whole party 
came ſuddenly into the gallery, to ob- 
ſerve the effect of the ſalute uſually 


fired by all the ſhips on the return of 


his majeſty from a day's cruizing in the 


frigate. Aſhamed of being diſcovered 


nin tears, I ſtarted from my ſeat, and | 
joined the party, leaning over the rail 


of the gallery, and pretending to be very 


intent on watching the firing. 


J had unconſciouſly leaned out ſo 


far, that I have no doubt 1 was in dan- 


ger of falling into the ſea: but I felt | 


ſome one lay hold on my cloaths, and 
Davenant * 
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Davenant's voice ſofily ſaid, “ Miſs 
_ Wilmot is certainly not aware that her 
ſituation is far from ſafe.” I turned 
haſtily round in order to thank my at- 
tentive monitor, and as I did fo, ob- 
ſerved a lurking ſmile on his counte- 
nance, which I had no doubt proceeded 
from his perceiving that my eyes were 
red and ſwelled: This idea mortified 
me fo much that I could not refrain 

from tears; and Davenant expreſſed the 
kindeſt ſolicitude about my indiſpoſition. 
Finding, however, that I ſtill continued 
to weep, he flew from me, and directly 
returned with the ſurgeon of the ſhip, 
whom he entreated I would permit to 


preſcribe ſomething for my foot, of 


: which I chiefly complained. Of this, 


however, I would not hear, and my in- 


defatigable 
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defatigable Harry, applied to my mo 


ther, (who being placed at the farther 
end of the gallery, did not perceive 


what was going forward) for her aſſiſt- 


ance to prevail on me to allow the ſur- 


geon to examine my hurt. I now de- 


clared that I was quite well, and the 


ſurgeon with a ſmile, but without con- 


tradicting me, brought me a little hartſ- 


horn and water, which ſoon recovered 


me from the agitation of my ſpirits. 


& When we were to go on ſhore, Da- 


venant contrived to be inthe boat, which 
was to attend us to land ; and I heard 


him ſay to the man who ſteered us, that 


he ſhould not return to the — till che 


morning. 
« My father alſo heard hw and ſaid 


that fince he did not intend to go on 


boar'l 


2, 
* 


** 
+: 
* 
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board that night, he muſt not refuſe to 
ſup with us at the inn. When we 


reached the ſhore, as it was very late, it 


was impoſſible to wait in the boat till a 


conveyance was brought to take me to 


the town, ſo that I was obliged to walk, 


or rather Davenant almoſt carried me 


thither. 


& We had not been many minutes in 


a dining room till I fainted, and my mo- 
ther had me conveyed into the next 
room which was that were I was to 
ileep. When 1 recovered, I viſhed 

: very much to have joined the company, 
but was not permitted. 


& My mother afterwards told me, that 


on account of my indiſpoſition Dave- 
"nant wiſhed to retra@ his promiſe of 


fupping with them ; but that as my fa- 


VOL. I, D ther 
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ther would not allow of it, he had taken 
his leave at an early hour, after having 
obtained permiſſion to call, to enquire 
how I was, before he returned to the 
ſhip. 

This viſit was produQtive of many 
others; and at length Lord Wilmot be- 


came ſo fond of him, that when my 


health (for the contuſion in my ſide had 
brought on an illneſs that obliged us to 


go into lodgings at Weymouth) would 


allow of our returning home, he invited 


him to accompany us: and as he pro- 


cured leave of abſence from his ſhip, 


for ſome wecks, he readily conſented. 


This viſit was ominous to me. Da- 


venant was then, juſt what you have 


lince known him : lively, elegant, and 


infinuating: the favorite of nature, 
though. 
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though the outcaſt of fortune. In ſhort 
I loved him, and was infinitely too art- 
leſs, when he declared a paſſion for me 
to conceal my feelings. We both well 
knew, that my father would never con- 
ſent to our marriage; and Davenant 
preſſed me to conſent to a clandeſtine 
union. I in vain repreſented to him, 
that our ruin would be the conſequence _ 

of our taking ſuch a ſtep. Sailors have 
no idea of prudence themſelves, nor will 

they liſten to her dictates from another, 
and Harry accuſed me of coldneſs, and 
Intereſted views. He was not long a 
| lieutenant; and he fancied that the pro- 
viſion he had acquired by his pay, was 
_ amply competent to the ſubſiſtence of a 
wife and family, I fooliſhly believed 

it; and conſented to a marriage, thut 


= 2 rendered 
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rendered me an outcaſt from all my fa- 


mily. 
“ As is the caſe in moſt matches of 
this kind, it was ſometime before I dil- 


covered the evils attending the lot I had 


drawn, Immediately on my niarriage I 


had left my father's houſe ; for notwith- 


ſtanding all my entreaties, my. huſband 


would not conſent to concealing our 


union a moment after it was formed. 
„The firſt thing that awoke me to a 
ſenſe of my imprudence, was, my huſ- 
band receiving orders to join his ſhip a 
few weeks before I was to lyein; and 
it was with the greateſt difficulty, and 


repreſenting to him, that our whole 


ſupport dependled on his exertions, that 


TI prevailed on him to obey the mandate 


and lcave me. Eleven months aſter my 


"> 


marriage, 
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marriage, I was brought to bed of a ſon, 
and during a long illneſs that followed 
its birth, I ſhould have experienced all 
the bitterneſs of poverty, had it not 
been for a preſent of fifty pounds, that 
my brother, then a captain of dragons, 
ſaved out of his own income to beitow 
ſecretly on me. 

It were endleſs to deſcribe to you 
the various diſtreſs I I endured during 
four years, in which time I had four 
children; and during which Davenant 
was never at home for three weeks to- 
gether. Soon aſter the birth of my 
fourth child, Harry was promoted to the - 
rank of maſter and commander, and to 
the command of a ſhip ; and our ſitua- 


tion was now much better than Ut had 


been. 1 had before this, frequently ap- 


D 3 plicd 
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plied to my father for pardon, and ref. 


toration to his favor : but he was inex- 
orable to me; and my generous brother 
was now incapacitated from ſerving us, 
as he had diſpleaſed Lord Wilmot, but 
ſtill more my mother, by marrying a 


moſt lovely young woman (whom he 


had been long attached to) at the very 


time when by a ſudden turn in the af- 


fairs of her father, who was a merchant, 


ſhe was deprived of the proſpe& of an 

immenſe fortune, and reduced to beg- _ 
gary. What he could do, however he 
did, for he took the charge of my eldeft 


boy, till Davenant ſhould be able to 


provide for him; and in leſs than a year, 
my three other children were taken 


from me. 


* have ceaſed to regret them, my 
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dear Hortenſia: for tenderly as I loved 
the ſweet infants, I could not murmur 
at the will of God to remove them from 
a world were they could look forward 
only to poverty and diſtreſs. 

When I was thus relieved from the 
care of my children, Davenant propoſed 
that I ſhould make one voyage with 
him; which could not be very diſagrea- 
ble, as I was never ſick at fea: to own 
the truth, he found that it would not be 
in his power to leave me a ſufficient ſum 


of money for my ſubſiſtence during two 


years abſence. I accordingly went with 


him to Halifax, where we ſtaid three 
months; during which time, I enjoyed 
greater happineſs and comfort than 1 
had done for five years: and then, af- 
ter a tedious cruize, we returned to Eng- 

88 5 — 
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land. During the voyage from Ame- 
rica, I firſt ſaw and regarded Lionel St. 
Aubin. He was then a midſhipman, 


and expected to be made a lieutenant 


immediately on his return to Europe. 
& Davenant ſoon became ſo attached 
to him, that he engaged him, if through 


their mutual intereſt it could be effected, 


to be his lieutenant, in caſe he was him- 


ſelf promoted; which happened ſoon af. 


terwards, and their arrangements took 


effect. 988 
& On this occaſion Lord Ruſſel in- 
troduced himſelf to Davenant, (his lord- 


| tp i you know one of the Lords of 


the Admiralty) and on a nearer ac- 


quaintance he requeſted that we would 


| honor him by making uſe of this houſe 
zs a reſidence; and the propoſal was 
made 
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made in ſo friendly a manner that we 
_ conſented to accept his offer. 

% We were juſt ſettled here, when 
you came to live with me, and little 
VO ow: left by my uncle to our 
care.” N 
Mrs. Davenant ceaſed; nid as ſhe 
did ſo, ſighed at the recollection of her : 
misfortunes, Hortenſia's gentle heart, 
alſo heaved a ſigh for the hapleſs lot of 
her friend, and perhaps anticipated the 
ſimilar ſufferings her deſtiny was prepar- 
ing for her. But no,” ſaid ſhe men- 
tally, 5+ never will I conſent by any one 
aft of my own, to draw on myſelf a fate 
ſo ſevere.” Vn 

Mrs. Davenant after: a Lilence of a few 

moments reſumed. 
i Davenant | is now gone to the Weſt- 
Indies, 
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Indies, and God knows when we ſhall 
meet; but with your ſociety, my little 
Eliza, the certainty that my ſon is well, 
and a decent competence for us all, 1 
hope I ſhall be happy. I think no poſ- 
fible calamity can now be new to me, 
and cannot therefore be heavy. There 
is no miſery I have not endured, but un- 
kindneſs from my huſband, or inſult 


from the licentious; and from both, I 


now, I hope, am ſecure, My Harry's 
affection has outlived misfortune ; and 
if I have been unnoticed by the gay li- 
bertine, till twenty-ſeven, I ſhall ſcarcely 
have my repoſe diſturbed. Could I fee 

you once happily ſettled with Lord Ruf- 
ſel, whom I conlider as one of the moſt 
amiable of men, I could be perfcAly : 
contented with my deſtiny.“ 
J hope 
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ee J hope the event of my marrying 
Lord Ruſſel, ſaid Hortenſia gravely, 
& is not neceſſary to your happineſs, for 
I have good reaſon to believe it is an 
event that will never take place.” 
Lou have no reaſon for ſuch a ſup- 
poſition,” replied Mrs. Davenant, “ more 
than I have for a directly contrary one. 


I am certain that Ruſſel loves you; and 


were you my fiſter by nature, as well as = 


 affeftion, I ſhould think it my duty to 
adviſe you not to check his hopes of 
your favor.” 

2 If I were your ſiſter,” ſaid Horten- 
ſia, « I ſhould probably act otherwiſe 
than I now do. Were I the honorable. 
Miſs Wilmot, I ſhould not be thought a 
fair object for the exercile of unmeaning 
Py. But as Hortenſia Sydney! 


| without 
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without rank, fortune, or connexions, 
my ſituation is different; and ſo ought 
my behaviour. If I liſtened to the 
flattering tales of Lord Ruſſel, and 
ſhould be deceived, what would the | 
world ſay, if the blaſted peace of fo in- 
ſignificant a being, became a ſubje& of 
animadverſion? Would it not my dear 
Mrs. Davenant, be very apt to ſay, 
She merits her fate? Why was ſhe ſo 
| vain and ſanguine as to conceive, that 
Lord Ruſſel, the nephew of a duke, 
vould entertain ſerious thoughts of a 
union with her? Her preſumption in aſ- 
piring to his hand, deſerved the puniſh- 
ment her preſent mortification inflitts. 

Ah Maria! You know not what you ſay, 
when you counſel me to encourage, per- 


haps a tranſient liking 1 in Lord Ruſſel.” 
66 But,” 
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„ But,” reſumed Mrs. Davenant, 
& tell me,—had you never ſeen St. Au- 
bin, would theſe wiſe arguments have 
had ſuch importance? 

3 hope they would. If you exa- 
mine them without prejudice, you will 
find them perfectly rational, abſtracted 
from preſent ſituation ; and not merely 
the whims of a romantic girl, who wiſhes 
to gloſs over her obſtinacy in oppoſing 
what her friends think for her advantage; 
by plaufible ſophiſtry, which is en 

as weak, as it always is mean. 

Mrs. Davenant ſhook her head in ſi- 
lence; ſhe could not confute what IIor- 
tenſia had ſaid, though ſhe thought ſhe - 
vas in an error. She was herſelf al. 
fured of the merit and ſincerity of Lord 
Ruſlel, bur was conſcious that ſhe had 
Jol. 5 E. | | 1. 
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no poſitive authority for it, whereby to 
convince another. But ſhe had ſuffered 
too much from her own imprudent mar- 
riage, not to wiſh to ſave Hortenſia 
from ſtriking on the rock, on which her 
peace had been ſhipwrecked : and ſhe 
| knew no means ſo likely to detach her 
mind from ſo deſtruttive a partiality as 
her's for St. Aubin, as intereſting her in 
the favor of Lord Ruſſel; of whom 
NIS. Davenant had the higheſt opinion, 
and who was certainly one of the fineſt 
young men in England in point of per- 
fon and accompliſhments; and pol- 
leſſed not only of a title, but a ſplendid 
fortune. But the advantages that ſuch 

an alliance promiſed were as nothing in 
the balance with Hortenſia, when ſhe 


compared 
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compared the modeſt merit, the genius, 
and education of St. Aubin, with the 
brilliant, but leſs endearing qualities of 
his Lordſhip, 


CHAP, 
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| 


CHAP. II. 


VV uzx Hortenſia retired to her 
room, ſhe went almoſt mechanically to 
the window, and uncloſed it. It was. 
one of thoſe old faſhioned caſements, 
that were common in thoſe times when 
| ſhutters were thought a very unneceſſary 
appendage to a window, as it was not a 
cuſtomary thing to wiſh to exclude the 
day-light from a bedchamber, as at the 
earlieſt dawn every ſleeper wiſhed to 
awake to riſe, 


The 
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The hail ſtorm had been too violent to 


laſt long, and all was now tranquil and 


ſerene; the element ſeemed to repoſe in 


mild ſtillneſs, and the declining moon 
beamed clearly on every object of the 
landſcape. Hortenſia's window com- 


manded a view of a part of the back of 


Beachy Head, with a ſmall bay, which 
had in times when Ruſſelſtown was in 
its grandeur, ſheltered a pleaſure yatch 


belonging to the family. Acroſs the 
lawn, and leading directly to the charf 
where the boat uſed to be moored, was 
a long avenue of aſh and cheſnut trees, 


intermingled with a few limes. Oa this 


avenue the moon now ſhone, caſting 


long and broad ſhadows formed by their 


wide ſpreading branches, and admitting 


the clear light between their trunks. : 


E 3 Hlortenſia 
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Hortenſia was for a minute engaged 
to admire the regularity of the diſtance 
at which the trees were planted ; but 
vas not a little ſurprized at beholding 
one of the long ſtrait ſtalks, move from 
its place. | 

Such did the caſe really appear; but 
 Hortenſia as foon as ſhe obſerved it, 
was convinced that this odd appearance 
proceeded from a human figure, that was 
walking under the ſhade of the trees. It 
came gradually nearer, and at length 
ſtepped boldly into the lawn. It was 


habited in white, and from the length " 7 


its garments, (which Hortenſia diftinaly 

| keard ruftling upon the withered grals) 
with the ſlender form of the perſon, ſhe 

was led to conceive it to be a female ; 
but the hat that it wore, and the length 
| RE . 
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of its ſtrides, as it moved haſtily acroſa 
the lawn towards the grove that was at 
' the endof the houſe, proclaimed that it 


could not be a woman. 


Hortenfia then recolleded having 
heard her father ſpeak of the lang white 
cloaks worn by the gentlemen in Ger- 

many, and concluded the ſtranger. v was 
wrapped in one of theſe. 

While Hortenſia was fill unable to 

imagine who this perſon could be, or 

the motive of this nightly perambula. 
tion, the figure again returned, but. 
more flowly paſſed the lawn, cloſer to 
the houſe too, than he had done before; 
and again entering the avenue that led to 
the ſea, he was ſoon loſt in diſtance. 

Many conjeftures might reaſonably be 

formed. as to the appearance of this 

Ee ſtranger 
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ſtranger; ſuch, as his being a clandeſtine 
viſitor of ſome of the ſervants, on the 
watch either for them to come to him, or 
give him the ſignal of admittance to the 
houſe: a ſmuggler, come to ſee if the coaſt 
was clear, and the inhabitants of Ruſ- 
ſelſtown retired to reſt, before he brought 
his contraband commodities acroſs the 
lawn ; with many other probable con- 
: jectures; but it was not leſs natural for 
the young, (and perhaps romantic) Hor- 
tenfia Sydney to imagine, that this per. 
fon muſt be a prince in diſguiſe. 
Determined to watch him to the laſt 
moment, and if poſſible to have a more 
accurate view of him, ſhe ſtole ſilently 
out of her chamber, and into that next 
to it, where George Wilmot had been 


accuſtomed to llcep ; ; and where amongſt 
a number : 
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a number of nautical curioſities ranged 
upon the wall over the chimney. was a 
ſhip glaſs, calculated for ſeeing objects 
at night. She took this down, and re- 
turning with it to the caſement found 

that in two minutes later, ſhe would 
have obtained no ſatisfatich. 

She (with the help of the glaſs) diſ- 
_ tinflly ſaw a ſmall boat, reſembling one 
of the Norway ſkiffs, with two perſons 
in it croſſing the bay. One of them ſhe 

had no doubt was the ſtranger, as his 

white cloak yet hung over one ſhoulder: 
but ſhe was now certain he was no 
prince—he managed one of the oars 


with great ſeeming dexterity and eaſe; 


| and as Hortenſia had been only accuſl@ 


tomed to the parade of a man of war's 
barge, where an officer will not even 
5 take 
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take charge of the helm, ſhe decided in 
her own mind, that this could not be a 
perſon in any of the ſupetior ranks "of 
life. | 
She therefore quickly went to bed, 
determined to watch whether he re- 
turned the next night; which however 
he did not. 

Hortenſia er was the lr 
of an officer, whoſe paſſion for play, 
had put it out of his power, to make any 
proviſion for his two ſons and Horten- 
ſia, except a ſinall annuity which the 
latter was to enjoy during her =: 

Charles Sydney entered early into the 
navy in Sweden ; and his younger bro- 
ther engaged in the ſervice of the Eaſt 
India Company. 


He, and che brother of Captain Da- 
venant 


. 
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venant, were mates in the ſame ſhip; * 
and an intimacy thence was formed be- 
tween them, which led to the former la- 


menting to his friend, the unproteQed 


ſtate in which his beloved ſiſter was left 
by che death of her father. 

William Davenant, young, generous, 
and ardent, became immediately inter- 


eſted in the fate of this young creature, 


and inliſted on Edward e intro- 
ducing him to Hortenſia. 


She was of that order of beings, which 
cannot be beheld without pleaſure, or 


left without regret; and Davenant 


ſtarted a propoſal of applying tothe ami- 


able wife of his brother, to procure her 


protettion for the fair orphan Sydney. : 
Ever benevolent and good, Mrs. Da- 


venant immediately conſented to her re- 


ding 
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ſiding with her, and ſhe was eſcorted to 
Ruſſelſtown by her brother, and his 
young friend, who both remained there 
for three weeks. 

It was at Ruſſelſtoun chat Hortenſia 
firſt ſaw St. Aubin, and was introduced 
to Lord Ruſſel. 

The latter intereſted her but little, 
while the former every hour rendered 
more agreeable to her. He was little 


more than two years older than herſelf, 

and their taſte, their genius, and tem- 
pers were ſo much alike, that it naturally 
produced a fort of companionſhip, which 
{as is common) ended in a mutual attach- 


ment. Hortenſia was ſo much pleaſed 


with Captain and Mrs. Davenant, and 
their fociety, that the time flew ſwiftly 
21 the. day arrived that Sydney, and 
= William 
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William Davenant were to depart, to 
join their ſhip. When they were taking 
leave, the latter ſeemed particularly af- 
fected when he bade adieu to Hortenſia. 
He had taken her hand, and on her re- 
iterating her thanks for his kindneſs to 
her, in procuring her an aſylum with 
his ſiſter in law, he ſaid, © If you think 
chat what I have done merits your grati- 
tude, promiſe that you will not forget 
me.” 
& Never!” cried ſhe, with enthuſiaſm, 
5 And,” Davenant reſumed, in a lower 
voice, © when perſevering love ſhall 


prompt you to reward it with this dear 
hand, think on the abſent worm, 
and remember he adores you.” 5 
As he ſaid this, he quitted her hand, 
and flew out of the houſe, followed by 
VOL, 1. 7 - 
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Sydney, and his brother ; which laſt 
was to accompany the two young men 
to London. 

Hortenſia remained in painful, and 
motionleſs aſtoniſhment); for ſo carefully 
had Davenant concealed his partiality 
to her, that ſo far from ſuſpecting it ex- 
iſted, this declaration, (for luch it ap- 
peared) was like a thunder-clap to her. 


Softened as her mind was by ſorrow : 
for the departure of her beloved bro- 

| ther, it was more ſuſceptible of tender- 

neſs towards his friend, and ſhe fighed 


deeply as ſhe uttered, Poor Dave- 
nant!“ 


Another ſigh which ſeemed the echo 


of her own, made her raiſe her eyes, and 
ſhe beheld St. Aubin, who muſt have 


heard her tender ejaculation, The © 
. „ idea 


„ ͤ r e — 


1 
4 
* 
| 
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idea that he had, cauſed her chegks to 
glow with crimſon; and her colour en- 
creaſed when he ſaid, Why does Miſs 
Sydney bluſh at betraying an attach- 
ment ſo laudable ? 

% Do you then ſuſpe& me of bluſh- 
ing for my affection to my brother, Mr, 


St. Aubin ?” ſaid Hortenſia. 


« Or to William Davenant ?” reſumed 
St. Aubin with a half ſmile, and in a 


heſitating manner. 


« He has done me fraternal kindneſs 


| fir; and therefore claims al my grati- 
tude and affe ction.“ 


« All madam And have you not 


any favor to beſtow on another ?” re- 2 
turned St. Aubin dejectedly. 


& When any other does for me 


| what he has done,” 


. 5 « Oh, 


1 
j 
| 
| 
4 
| 
| 
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« Oh, why have not I allo a ſiſter !” 
exclaimed St. Aubin interruping her. 

« I will not affect to miſunderſtand 


you,” faid Hortenſia, « and I may aſ- 


ſure you that your own merits are ſuffici- 
ent to enſure my friendſhip and eſteem.“ 
But your love you reſerve for Da- 
venant!” ” 
* I do not reſerve it for any one!” 
.* You have then given it?“ rejoined 
St. Aubin. 


Hortenſia knew not what to "wy ſhe 


could not bear the idea of leaving him in 


an error; but to contradict him, might 


lead to her betraying mere than ſhe 
=_—_—}. 
% How came we to talk of love!“ 
cried ſhe, attempting to appear =. 
& Becauſe hypocriſy is hateful to an 


ingenuous 
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ingenuous mind, and out of the abund- 
ance of the heart, the mouth ſpeaketh,” 
replied St. Aubin. 

] bar quoting ſcripture,” cried Mrs. 
Davenant; who overheard che laſt ſen- 
tence. 
6 And J, nonſenſe * added Hortenſia 
recovering herſelf a little, and advanc- 
ing towards Mrs. Davenant. 
St. Aubin left the room. 

It was near a fortnight before St. Au- 
bin found an opportunity to explain his 
ſentiments to Hortenſia, and to requeſt, 
(what was the utmoſt of his deſire) a pro- 
miſe from her, that at a future time, and 


if he continued agreeable to her, ſhe 

would allow him to hope for her hand. 
Hortenſia though ſhe was too nobly ſin- 

cere to conceal the pleaſure, the know- 


Fg ledge 
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ledge of his attachment gave her, yet po- 
ſitively reſuſed to enter into any engage- 
ment that ſhould bind either of them; | 
and St. Aubin was obliged to be con- 
tent with the certainty that he was ten- 
derly beloved by the object of his at- 
tachment, 
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CHAF.' Iv; 


His honeſt foul was an unfolded book 
For all men to peruſe ; 


Lavy BUI II. 


Ox the very day when this explana- 
tion took place, Captain Davenant ar- 
rived from London, after having ſeen 
his brother fail for the Eaſt Indies, and 
brought Hortenſia the following letter: 
Excuſe me, dear Hortenſia, that 
in the melancholy moment of fare- 


'* well I fo far forgot myſelf as to be- 


5 tray a ſecret I intended to have kept, 


i 
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5 till fortune put it in my power to 
$ derive ſome advantage from the ac- 
5 knowledgment of an affeftion I 


& hoped by that time, and by conſtant 


attention and kindneſs to have cre- 


dated in your heart. But my own 
y * 


felt too ſeverely at parting with you 
to be under the guidance of my rea- 


* fon, and I have only to entreat your 


© forgiveneſs for the abruptneſs of my 


declaration, and your permiſſion to 


6 continue to love you, in the hope 


© that you may one day be mine. But 
no Hortenſia, I will not aſk for your 
© permiſſion; I will even defer ſending 
« this letter till I am on my voyage, 
© that while that laſts I may enjoy the 


« d:light of ſaying to myſelf, © It is 
for Hortenſia that 1 labor, and en- 
6 counter 
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© counter danger,” and well I know I 
6 ſhall never weary in my duty. I do 
© not however deſign to bind you by 
6 any engagements, though inclination 
_ © prompts me to hold myſelf as 
| © united to you by every tie of honor 
sand fidelity. I defire only of you 
© that you will ſometimes think of me 
* while I am away, aſſured that if ſome 
s worthier lover makes an impreſſion 
© on your heart, and you feel inclined 
© to beſtow your hand, none of your 
friends will feel more pleaſure at | 
© hearing that you are happy, (though 

_ © jt deſtroys his own hopes) han 
your - 
wy W. Davixant.” 
| However flattered Hortenſia muſt 
neceſſarily be at this letter, it yet gave | 
er -- 
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her extreme pain; which was the keener 
for the knowledge that it was impoſſible 
to inform Davenant of the ſtate of her 


heart till many months paſt ; and in the 


mean time he was flattering himſelf with 
hopes that were never to be realized. 
She determined however, to ſhew the 


letter to Captain Davenant, to inform 
him of what her ſentiments were con- 
cerning its contents. She was however 
| deterred from her purpoſe, when ſhe re- 


collected that ſuch a proceeding muſt 


probably lead to a declaration of her ſi- 


tuation in regard to St. Aubin: but ſhe 
ſoon reſolved even to run the hazard of 


that, rather than not render juſtice to 
Davenant. th. 
Accordingly, the next time ſhe found 
herſelf alone with Captain Davenant, 
ns = 
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ne put his brother's letter into his hand, 
and waited in filence till he had peruſed 
it. When he had done ſo, he ſaid, © I 
perceive that my conjettures were right, 
and that William loves my amiable Hor- 
tenſia.” 
„ That it is ſo, ſir, is at once my pride 
and my ſorrow: I feel myſelf gratified 
at being thought worthy of a heart like 
bis, while I lament that it is not in my 
| Power to accept of it, or give him mine 
in exchange,” ſaid Hortenſia. 
66 My dear Miſs Sydney!“ returned 
| Captain Davenant, © this is a ſubjekt on 
which I do not think myſelf authorized 


to ſpeak; there are ſo many contending 
Intereſts in my mind that I ſhould fear 
: any advice I might give you would be 
prompted by a vie to ſome one of them. 
„ 1 ſhall 
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1 ſhall therefore only ſay, that to be 
loved by William cannot do diſhonor to 


any woman, be her rank and merits 
what they may. I know him well; I am 
confident that his head and heart are 


worthy of each other, and of every good 
this world can beſtow. He is young, 
but his underſtanding is mature; and 
though he may ſometimes give way to 
the thoughtleſs gaiety of a ſailor, his con- 
duct has never yet been ſtained with the 
| unprincipled levity of faſhionable men. 


; Truth obliges me to ſay thus much; 


. 
* 
| 
by 
4 
1 E 
. 

. 


and feeling obliges me to tell you, that 


whom I eſteem the moſt. 

As Captain Davenant ſaid aha he 
vas going out of the room, but Hortenſia 
. caught hold of his hand, ſaying, * tell 


„ me, 


next to my Maria, you are the woman 


* 
* 
95 
1 
1 
by | 


4 
f 


1 


you ſay, and were it not- 
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me, I conjure you, my dear fir, how can 
Kopped abruptly, and then added, © I 


I inform Mr. Davenant of. 


am fully ſenſible of the juſtice of what 
could Mr. 


was I not 


Davenant be content 


conſcious ſhe again ſtopped, 
bluſhed, and again attempting to ſpeak, 


heſitated and was ſilent. 


Captain Davenant ſaid mildly, & were 


you not conſcious that St. Aubin 1 is 


däcarer than William.“ 


«Oh heaven ” exclaimed Hortenſia, 


% how I have betrayed, and held ny fell f 


up to ſcorn and ridicule !” 


Not to ſcorn, my dear Miſs Syd. 


ney,” returned Davenant i in a ſoothing. 
voice; “ you have only betrayed to a 


friend e intereſted in vour ues 
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what does honor to your heart and judge- 
ment. And were William capable of 


reſenting your indifference to him, I 


ſhould look on him as FOLEY of wy 


affection.“ * 


'F hough covered with the deepeſt | 


bluſhes, and trembling ſo, as ſhe could 


ſcarcely ſupport herſelf, Hortenſia felt 
ſome comfort from the certainty that 


this cruel explanation was over; and 


ſhe tottered up to her own room, to 


_ weep in ſolitude over the gloomy proſ- 


pects that opened around her. She did 
got recover her ſpirits for the whole of 
the day, and in the evening, they ſuffered 
{till greater depreſſion from an order 


that arrived from the Admiralty for 
Captain Davenant and Lieutenant St. 


Aubin to repair immediately to Port- 
e 
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mouth, from whence they were to ſail in 
ten days, for the Weſt Indies; and it 


vas on this voyage that Mrs. Davenant 


and Hortenha had watched the Diana, 
paſſing Beachy Head. 

Lord Ruſſel did not fail to pay his 
promiſed viſit. His behaviour was as 
uſual, tenderly reſpectful to both the la- 
dies, and almoſt gallant to Hortenſia 


who received his attentions with the ut- 
moſt ſweetneſs, but with a coldneſs that 


would have chilled any lover. After 


fitting with them about an hour, his 


loruſhip propoſed a walk on the cliffs: 


as he was ſufficiently maſter of human 


nature to know, that the ſeaſon was not 


yet arrived, when the indulgence of ſor- 


row muſt be checked, leſt it degenerate | 
into hopeleſs apathy. 


G 2 | Mrs. 
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Mrs. Davenant, who had paſſed a 


ſleepleſs night, was languid and feeble, 


and gladly accepted the offer of leaning 
on Lord Ruflel's arm. Hortenſia was 


then at liberty, and ſtrayed into another 
path, lower than that in which her friends 
were, but {till within ſight of them. She 


calt her eye over the boundleſs tract of 


ocean, that rolled below the ſtcep cliff on 


which ſhe pauſed to contemplate it; and 
as the autumnal breezes ſighed low and 
melancholy among the rocks on which 


the ſurges beat, her mind was fitted for 


the reception of thoſe melancholy images 


that crowded to her thoughts; nor did 


ſhe once recolle& the companions of her 


walk, till Lord Ruſſel advancing, ex- 
claimed,“ Heavens! Miſs Sydney, are 
0 you liſtening to the roaring of the fea? 


Mrs. 


4 
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Mrs. Davenant, madam, vonders at 


your ſtay, and has ſent me (while ſhe 


reſts herſelf after the fatigue of aſcend- 


ing the hill) to bring you up to her.“ 
Hortenſia now. found that ſhe had un- 
conſciouſly been: advancing nearer to 
the brow of the cliff, while Mrs. Dave- 
nant had been going a contrary way, and. 


ſhe now haſtened. to rejoin her.. 


_« Your fair friend,” ſaid Lord Ruſſel, 


as they walked, “ indulges too deep a re- 
gret for the abſence of Davenant; and 

it in ſome degree tarniſhes the luſtre of 
that perfect beauty ſhe poſſeſſes.” 


| 65 Can your Lordſhip,” returned Hor- 


tenſia, & who are a man of taſte and ſen- 
ſibility, think that the ſorrow of a wife 
for her ſeparation from a truly valuable 


G3 | buſband, 1 


— — —— r 
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| huſband, can render her leſs an object 


Wl liven and admiration ?” 


No, Miſs Sydney! I think the 


tears that ſeem every moment ready to 


ſtart from her lovely eyes, give them ad- 
ditional brilliancy, and render her a 


thouſand times more faſcinating than 


ever. And I lament that her affeQions 
have been beſtowed on the inſenſible be- 
ing, who, poſſeſſed of Maria Wilmot, 


could tear himſelf from her preſence.” 
© But Maria Davenant,“ ſaid Hor- 

tenſia, ſmiling, : ” 
6 Call hey not by that name, Miſs 

Sydney,“ cried his lordſhip with vehe- 


mence. Davenant 1 is unworthy of her!“ 


e Certainly my lord, not leſs deſerv- 
ing of her, for the fortitude with which 


be encounters every danger of a peſti- 


lential 


- 
* 
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lential climate, for her ſake : and the 


generous reliance he places in the ſtea- 


dineſs and purity of her conduct, when 


he leaves her to her own guardianſhip, 


where vice and malice are always at 


hand, to pray on virtue; and it requires 


the greateſt circumſpection to diſcover 


among the flowers of diſintereſted 
friendſhip, and fraternal regard, the ſer- 


pent that would entwine itſelf around 


her artleſs boſom, and ſling her to 


death.” 


Hortenſia ſpoke with an animation 


and feeling, that gave a force to the 


words almoſt inconceivable; and his 


lordſhip made no anſwer as they juſt then 
rejoined Mrs. Davenant. . 


Come my dear Maria,” ſaid Hor- 


tenſia, „it is not good for you to fit 


thus, 
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thus. Will you lean on me as we walk 
homewards?” | 
Mrs. Davenant roſe, and arm in arm, 
they deſcended the hill; Lord Ruſſel 
addreſſed himſelf indifferently to each 
N on the cuſtomary ſubje ds of chit-chat 
converſation, till they came within ſight 
of the houſe, when he bade them good. 
morning and left them. 


CHAP. 
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HAF. V. 


I do not think 
So fair an outward, and ſuch ſtu within 
Endows aman but hi | 


| CymiBiiaNG, 
* 
F OR ſome weeks this friendly inter- 

courſe continued. Almoſt every day 

Lord Ruſſel called on the ladies, to ac- 
company them in their walks, which he 
contrived ſhould as ſeldom as poihble 
be directed to the cliffs. As Mrs. Da- 
venant continued rather weak and lan- 
guid, and not able to walk much, Lord 

- -:Ruffel 
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Ruſſel uſed to contrive to let her enjoy 
the exerciſe of a carriage, by frequently 
fending, or bringing a little niece of his 
(who was at ſchool near Ruſſelſtow n) in 
his elegant poſt coach, to requeſt Mrs. 
Davenznt and Hortenſia would indulge _ 
her, by accompanying her in an airing ; 
as her uncle never allowed her to go 
alone. The infant Eliza Davenant was 
always of theſe parties; and they proved 
extremely Ftary doth” to her and her 
mother, 
Hortenſia was never forgetful S her 
deſign to watch the nocturnal viſitor of 
the lawn of Ruſſelſtown - and ſhe uni- 
formly obſerved that he uſed to come 
for three, or ſometimes more nights to- 
gether, and then remain abſent for a 
ee, when he would renew his pe- 
rambulations. 
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rambulations. From this circumſtance, 
which proved his motions to depend 
upon the tide, Hortenſia at length con- 
cluded in her own mind that he was a 
ſmuggler: but as, whenever the night 
was fair, (at which times only he came) 
ſhe ſaw him depart with his companion 
in the ſkiff, before twelve o clock, ſhe 
thought that he had certainly no deſigns 
on the houſe, and was chereforè ſilent 
about him in the family, as ſhe knew 
that his conftant viſits would alarm Mrs, 

| Davenant, who was now, by the abſence 
of the captain deprived of her man ſer- 
vant, who always attended his maſter, 
To Lord Ruſſel indeed, ſhe might have 
ſpoken; but as no danger ſeemed pro- 
| bable to accrue from the inoffenſive in- 
eruſions of the ſtranger, ſhe could not 
(to 
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(to ſatisfy her curioſity, for in fact it was 


nothing more) overcome her reluQance, 
to conſult him on any ſubjeQ. 

Thus ſlowly paſſed the months of No- 
vember and December. 


The manners of Lord Ruſſel 4 


engaging in the higheſt degree; and his 
attentions to Hortenſia, © Not pointed 
enough to alarm,“ though Mrs. Dave- 


nant thought them by no means, © vague 
enough to be miſunderſtood.” That 
lady encouraged his intimacy with them, 


in the hope that Hortenſia would not 


long remain inſenſible to his aſſiduous 


tenderneſs; and that he would teach her 


to forget a paſſion ſo inimical to her re- 


poſe, as an attachment to a ſailor, un- 


gifted by fortune. She expected every 
day to be the one, when Lord Ruſſel 


w ould = 
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would declare himſelf to her amiable 
young friend : but whenever ſhe ſpoke 
| to Hortenſia on that ſubjeR, the latter 
| always ſaid ſhe was certain his lordſhip 


had no intentions of that nature. 

One day that it rained extremely 
heavy, ſo as to prevent all poſſibility of 
walking, Lord Ruſſel happened to be 
with the two ladies, and as he had often 


before done, took up a book, and read 
to them for ſome time: but after a while, 
| he laid aſide the author that had amuſed 
-them, and they fell into a converſation 
which Mrs. Davenant artfully turned to 
the ſubjeR of the irreſolution of a man 


who loves, about declaring his paſſion 

to his miſtrefs. 

FEES. batis your opinion, Miſs Sydney?“ 

enquired Lord Ruſſel, © do you think 
vol. . 9 the 
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the man to blame, for that trembling- 


diffidence which prevents his offering his 
heart where he thinks it will be rejeQed?” 


$ Circumſtances often vary, my lord,” 


ſhe replied coldly, and without raiſing 
ber eyes from the work on which ſhe 
was intent. 


But where Miſs Sydney, the object 


is all lovely, all amiable,” continued his 
_ lordſhip, © and his attachment may from 


pre} judice, prove offenſive, can you then 


cenſure the timid adorer ?” 
$* I can, and do, my lord. Prejudice 


can never render an honor offenſive, 


and ſuch is the offer of the hand of a 


| perſon of worth, But where a perſon 


is conſcious that his love ought to be 


contemned, he naturally fears that it will; 


and I ſuppoſe, as naturally conſiders in 
= — the 
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the light of prejudice, every moral duty, 


every principle of honor, that would 


oppoſe his ſucceſs.” 


„ Your ſeverity has hurried you be- 
yond the point in queſtion, Hortenſia,” 
faid Mrs. Davenant; & a diſhonorable 
paſſion was not thought of.” 

If Lord Ruſſel,” returned Eorten- 


fa, © thinks that I have gone beyond 


bounds, he will never again aſk for an 
opinion which I affure him ſhall always 


be given with the fame ſincerity, and 


the ſame view to what is meant, as well as 


what is ſaid.” 


Mrs. Davenant gave Hortenſia a look 


which expreſſed diſpleaſure, and the 
ſmile that ſhewed itſelf on the counte- 
nance of Lord Ruſſel, was of dubious 


8: origin. 
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origin. Soon after this he took his 
leave. 

Mrs. Davenant remained filent for 
ſome time after he left the room, and at 


laſt, Hortenſia took her hand, ſaying, 


& You are diſpleaſed with me.” 


& I am indeed,” the anſwered. 


& You ſhould not be fo, then, my — 


dear Mrs. Davenant, if, (as I believe) it 
ariſes from my expreſſions to Lord Ruſ- 
' fel, you do me wrong: I did not mean 
to offend, but only to ſhew him that I am 
not to be impoſed on, by ſpecious, but 
unmeaning gallantry.” = 


1" You are unjuſt, Hortenſia. Lord 


Ruſſel is abave diſguiſe, and cannot 


even conceal the pain your | behaviour 


gives him.“ 


« I am not ſorry for 1 it,” ſaid Horten - 
ſia 
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ſia as ſhe roſe, and went out of the room, 


6 jt will teach him precaution, if not 


propriety.” 
The ladies did not meet again till 


dinner time, and then, the converſation 


of the morning was not renewed. 


During all this time, Mrs. Davenant, 
heard not from her huſband : St. Au- 


bin, though permitted by Hortenſia to 
write to her, failed to do ſo; George 
Wilmot too vas ſilent, and Mrs. Dave- 


nant became uneaſy on their account. 


Hortenſia though ſhe ſuffered nearly 


as much as her friend from ſuſpence, 


and anxiety, yet endeavoured to cheer 


her, only in private giving indulgence 
to the feclings that diQated the n 


Sonnet to ſuſpence. 


H 3 | WHAT 
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WHAT art thou, ſpectre of unquiet mein! 
That thus delights the wounded mind to move, 
With all the fad varieties of pain, 

From hope ariling, fear, deſpair, and love? 


Bane of repoſe ! Suſpence! I know the now! 
Thy air impatient, and thy reſtleſs eye! ” 
The varying color on thy check I know; 

Thy ſmile unconſcious, and the rifing ſigh, 


That ſwells thy boſom with a nameleſs. woe; 
When the ſunk heart is Weary with its care, 

Yet not a tear to eaſe its pain will flow, 

Ah! hence, Suſpence dire ſiſter of Deſpair! 
Fly hence to others !——No ! with me remain! 
Too oft I've felt, to with to them thy pain! 


Wich regret Hortenſia beheld her | 
friend grow pale and thin, and her ſpirits | 

| ſink daily. Her perfect beauty was im- 1 | 

paired by illneſs; her eyes were no | 

longer brilliant, or her looks animated ; 
by gaiety. The change in Hortenſia 
herſelf, though great, was not ſo ſtrik- 
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ing, as ſhe never poſſeſſed the ſame ſhare 
of perſonal charms that Mrs. Davenant 
did. But when the month of January 
paſſed away, without their having heard 
even that the Diana had been met with 
on her voyage, the inquietude of Hor- 
tenſia became ſo exceſſive, that ſhe 
could no longer comfort her drooping 
friend, whoſe only pleaſure was now, to 
liſten to the ſoothing promiſes and ſug- 
geſlions of Lord Ruſſel. Hortenſia al- 
moſt admired him for the unvarying 


kindneſs, and delicacy of his conduQ. | 


— —— — — "EM I 
"TOTS - : 
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"CHAP; VI 


— TT —— 


Where now are all my flattering droams of joy? 
give my ſoul her wonted reſt: 

Since firſt thy beauty fix d my roving eyes, 

Heart knawing cares corrode my. peniive breaſt, 


Let happy lovers fly where pleaſure calls, 
With feſtive tongs, beguile the fleeting hour. | 
| SOMOLLET. 


Fary in February, his lordſhip 
was obliged to go to London on buli- 
neſs of importance, and accordingly 
took his leave of his fair friends, intend- 


ing to ſee them again very ſoon. 


During his abſence, Hortenſia in- 


dulged herſelf without ſcruple in her paſ- 


fion 


8 STC 
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fon for wandering among the cliffs of 
an evening; and particularly when the 
wind was high, watching the ſurf of the 
fea, while her cloaths were often wet with 
the ſpray. Here ſhe thought without 
interruption of her lover, and her bro- 
thers : and when ſhe ſaw the ocean in a 
perturbed ſtate, ſhe would ſhudder at 
the recolleQion that the two Sydneys, 
the two Davenants (who were ſcarcely 
leſs beloved than her real brothers, 
George Wilmot, and St. Aubin, were 
all at the mercy of that capricious ele- 
ment. She ſighed for them all, but 
| there was a paſſionate tenderneſs in her 
fears for the latter above all the reſt, 
and it filled her eyes with tears, as often 
as her thoughis pointed that way. = 
26 hn. 8 PR. 
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One night ſhe wandered later than 
uſual in her favorite walk, engaged in 
watching a ſhip that was going out to 
ſea. The moon had riſen above an 
hour; but her light was often obſcured 
by the dark clouds, that returning guſts 
of wind blew athwart the ſky. The ſea 
looked black and gloomy, except 
where the white foam rolted over the 
ſcarcely covered rocks, or a faint moon- 
beam penetrated the ſhade of approach- 
ing night ; and the ſhip was only diſtin- 
guiſhed by being of a darker hue than 
the furrounding waves. At one time 
ſhe ſeemed ready to ſtrike on the coaſt; 
at another, the gleam of light ſhewed 


her at a diſtance rolling among the bil- 


lows. The ſcene was ſingularly wild, 
and almoſt terrific. The ſea became | 


— 


| 
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every moment more violently agitated, 


and the darkneſs encreaſed ſo much, 


that now, only in the partial moonlight, 
could Hortenſia diſtinguiſh the head- 
lands on which the ſea broke inceſſantly; 


the pale yellow hue of the moon on the 
waters, and the dark vapour that every 
moment clouded her brilliancy. 


Hortenſia ſighed deeply; and almoſt 


at the ſame moment ſhe heard a quick 


footſtep, and Lord Ruſſel's voice pro- 


nounced her name in a tone of ſurprize. 


* Your pleaſures are ſtrangely melan- 
choly, Miſs Sydney, added his Lord- 
ſhip; „but I ought not to chide you for 


_ indulging them, ſince in that I rcſemble 
you. I come, like you, to linger on a 
| ſpot where I brit took leave of a beloved 
object: like you, I delight in watching 


the 
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me tempeſtuous ſea, though I hope not 
to behold the dear poſſeſſor of my heart, 
or even the bark, | that, in a moment of 
undeſcribable anguiſh, waſted her from 
me.“ - 
Hortenſia was not a little ſurprized at 
hearing words like theſe delivered with 
all the energy of feeling, by Lord Ruſſel, 


whoſe views ſhe had imagined to be ſo | 


very contradictory to a tender and deli- 
cate ſentiment like this: ſhe was much 
affected by it, and ſuffered him to put 
her arm within his. As they walked 
homewards, he reſumed, © You, Miſs 
5 Sydney, whole gentle nature is ſo ſuſ 
ceptible of tender emotions, will, alike 
from goodneſs and from ſympathy, know _ 
| how to pity my miſery : doom'd to a- 

dore a woman, far removed from my 


hopes, 
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hopes, and indifferent to me, it is only 
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in your amiable ſociety that I can taſte 
enjoyment, even in the ſmall degree I 
now ever can, But you ſigh, charming 
Hortenſia; I am to blame in engaging 
your thoughts on my ſad deſtiny, when 
the noble abſent St. Aubin claims all 
your tendereſt remembrance. Ah! Miſs 
Sydney, if you would permit me to be 
your friend, what is there I would not 
do to ſerve you? Give me but your 
ſanction for my exertions! Give me but 
the ſweet promiſe that it will conduce to 
your felicity, and- I will ſtrain every 
nerve to procure promotion for the man 
whom you love, to enable him to pretend 
to a hand ſo fair.“ 
6. If you mean,“ ſaid Hortenſia, 66 that 
zou w ould ſerve Mr. St. Aubin for my 
VOL. . * ſake 
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fake, why will you not do it for his 

own? But if it is neceſſary to procure 

your powerful intereſt for him, that I 
| ſhould ſay it would make me happy, I 
may ſafely aſſure you, that the proſ- 
perity of a friend of Captain and Mr, 
Davenant, will give me ſincere pleaſure.” 
“Lovely, candid Miſs Sydney!“ ex- 
claimed Lord Ruſſel, © I will for your | 
fake be a friend to St. Aubin.” 

Lord Ruſſel pauſed, and as they pro- 
ceeded, he ſometime afterwards reſumed, 
mn The time has paſſed tediouſſy, and 
yet I think it is but yeſterday, when 

diſappointed hope, and fruitleſs anguiſh, 
cauſed my firſt melancholy viſit to thoſe 


cliffs. When, in a night even worſe 


than this, I Rood on the raggy ſummit | 
1 5 
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ol the rock we have left, and gazed on 
the veſſel which contained my heart's 
treaſure, as ſhe labour'd in the gale, and 
her tall maſts ſeem'd to bow to meet 
the foaming billows; you cannot con- 
ceive the agonizing impatience I felt 
during every interval of darkneſs, till 
the moon again ſhone forth to convince 
me, that the ſhip had met with no 
diſaſter. 5 „ 
When you watched the leſſening 
bark of St. Aubin, you knew, that were 
he deſtined to find a grave in that ele- 
ment by which he hoped to gain a com- 
petence, his laſt thought would preſent 
your image his parting ſigh would be 
for you! But I had not that ſad conſo- 
lation : I know that ſhe thought not of 
me; of my anguiſh !—my deſpair. She 
„„ Oy knew 
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knew not even that I adored her; and 
my rival (whofe merit I could not deny) 


was her fondly beloved companion. All 


the foft tenderneſs of her ſoul was ab- 


ſorbed in her attachment to him, and 


Ruſſel was forgotten; or only remem- 


bered as one of the gay ſwarm that 


fluttered round her beauty in its dawn,” 
Hortenſia was affe ded: as he de- 
ſcribed his paſt ſufferings, they ſeemed 


to be renewed with added keenneſs, 


and as they juſt then reached the houſe ; 
of Ruſſelſtown, Hortenſia faid ſooth- 


ingly, “ Come, my dear lord, you ſhall 


enter with me: the converſation of Mrs. 


Davenant will bamſh this romantic me- 


lancholy.” 


15 Alas! it cannot,” ' cried he, adding, 
„Adieu, 


(I 
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you. 
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& Adieu, my friend, I cannot now at- 
tend you.” 
% Why not ?” ſaid Hortenſia, extend- 


ing her hand to detain him: “ in re- 
peating your friendly efforts to ſooth 


her dejeftion, you will loſe your own.” 


% No,” replied he ſcarcely audibly, 


and kiſſing her hand which he had 
taken: I cannot go now. If you do 
not mean that I ſhould forfeit my own 


eſteem for ever, do not aſk me to attend 


Go then, my lord,” ſaid Hortenſia; 


] lament your ſorrows, but I con- 


demn your indulgence of them. You 
ſhould endeavour to forget their ſource, 


and not by ſuffering your thoughts to 


dwell on it, endanger not only your 
peace, but your honor. Farewell! 
V'! Refle& 
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Reflect on my counſel, which is given 
with the ſincerity of a friend intereſted 
in your welfare, and zealous that vir- 
tues like yours ſhould eſcape contami- 
nation from one unworthy proſperity.” 
As ſhe pronounced theſe words, Mrs. 
Davenant came out of the parlor, and 
Lord Ruſſel perceiving her, — 
vaniſhed. 

Mrs. Davenant approached the hall 
door, where Iortenſia yet ſtood, and 
15 looking out on the dark and tempeſtu- 
ous night, ſaid, How frightful is this 
ſtorm! Oh God! perhaps poor Daven- 
ant is its victim. 

« Do not give way to fuch fears, 
my dear madam,” returned Hortenſia; 
the evening is not ſo bad as (from 
the roaring of the ſea) you may imagine 

it, 
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it, I am juſt come in from a walk, 
and I aſſure you that the elements have 
been much more agitated, when Captain 
Davenant has ridiculed me for ſuppoſ- 
ing a ſhip could be in any danger,” 

« Ah, Hortenſia, I know Harry's 
tenderneſs for me, too well to believe 
it, His kind foreſight always repre- 
ſented it to him that the weather would 
make me very uneaſy in his abſence; 
and he never would own, if poſſible, 
that the ſtormy ſea could be dangerous, 
But it ſeems to me that I never heard 
a tempeſt like this !” 

So true it is Maria, that preſent 
evils always appear the ſevereſt. How- 
ever, I give you my word that the 
ſtorm is by no means violent; as you 
may be convinced when J tell you that 


I have 
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I have been watching a ſhip going out 
to ſea; which would not be, if there 


was danger.“ 


At this moment the maid brought Mrs, 
| Davenant's little girl into the hall, and 


Hortenſia taking it from the woman, 
brought it to her friend. She caught 


it in her arms, and preſſing it to her 


| boſom, ſat down on one of the window 
ſeats. A violent flood of tears now 
| flowed from her eyes, and Hortenſia be- 
held the agony of her mind with the 


tendereſt pity. 
« For the ſake of this dear little 


one,” cried ſhe, as ſhe hung over her 
weeping friend: for the ſake of your 
huſband, I conjure you, Maria, not to 


give indulgence to this tender ſoftneſs. 


Rather preſerve your courage for a 


ſeaſon 


* 
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ſeafon when weakneſs would be ruin; 
and not exhauſt in uſeleſs ſorrow thoſe 
ſpirits which may be neceſſary for your 
huſband's felicity, and your own.” 

« Your expreſſions are ambiguous," 
ſaid Mrs. Davenant. 


Hortenſia made no anſwer, for ſhe 


* 


was perfectly contented to have been 
able to excite the curioſity of her friend, 
and thus draw her mind from its griefs. 


chr. 
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| 


Tus next morning Lord Ruſſe] 


paid his accuſtomed viſit. His coun. 


tenance was unuſually animated; and 
as he entered the room, he aſked Mrs. 
Davenant, whether ſhe had heard from : 
the captain. 

* No,” replied ſhe, ſighing. 
I wonder at that,” rejoined his lord- 
ſhip ; © for there are ſeveral letters ar- 
rived from the Diana. She reached 
Martinique without any accident, and 
1 without 
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without even a mo perſon being Ill 
during the voyage. 
Thank God '” exclaimed Mrs. Da- 


venant fervently, and her fine features 


glowing with tranſport at this happy 
and long wiſhed for intelligence. May 
you ever,” ſhe added, addreſſing Lord 


Ruſſel, and rifing as ſhe offered him 
| her hand: © May you ever, my dear 
Lord, be the meſſenger of ſuch bliſsful 


tidings to your friends ; and your be- 
nevolent heart will often taſte the moſt 
refined pleaſure.” 


Lord Ruſſel did indeed feel cl = 


delight, as this loy ely woman, ſuperior 
to idle prudery, permitted him to take 


the reward of his good news from her 
lips; and then turning to Hortenſia, 
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he ſaid, ® Will not Miſs Sydney thank 
me for intelligence of St. Aubin ?” 
She was unable to anſwer; but he 
kiſſed away the tear of rapture that 
hung gliſtening on her cheek, which his 
| words had dyed with crimſon. 

Mrs. Davenant now expreſſed ſome 
aſtoniſhment that none of their friends 
had written, and Lord Ruffel ſaid, “ It 
does indeed ſurprize me; and I am 
very certain that there are no letters for 
you. I happened to go for mine my- 
fell, and at the poſt- office I met a gen- 
tleman, who had juſt opened a letter, 


which he ſaid came ; from the Diana, | 


and told me what I have juſt now men- | 


_ tioned of her. I then enquired, if there 


| were any letters for you, deſiring to 


have the pleaſure of conveying them 
ets 10 
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to you myſelf: but I heard there were 
none either for you or Miſs Sydney, 
and concluded that che man had ſent 
them and forgot it.” 

It is aſtoniſhing,” ſaid Mrs. Dave- 
nant, with difficulty reſtraining her tears; 
«and I own moſt cruelly wounding to 

How could Harry be fo unkind, 
or = Aubin o neglectful. b 

& cannot conceive it poſſible,” aid 
Hortenſia but that there muſt be ſome 
miſtake in the office.” 

«I fear you entertain a vain hope, 

Miſs Sydney,” rejoined Lord Ruſſel; 
a but I will myſelf return and inſiſt on 
the poſt-maſter making another ſearch 
for the letters you ſo nien deſire to 
receive.“ 
Mrs. Davenant thanked him for the 

VOL, Ty. K 85 kindneſs 
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kindneſs of this offer, and he immedi. 
ately left them for the purpoſe. 

The interval of his abſence was ſpent 


in the moſt anxious and painful ſuſpence; 


but he ſoon returned with a confirma- 


tion of the intelligence that there were 


no letters for the ladies. 


He ſaid, however, that he had ſeen 


one from the maſter of the Diana ta his 
wife, in which he mentioned, that the 


Captain, and maſter Wilmot, were in 


good health and ſpirits. 
& And my dear worthy St. Aubin?” 


cried Mrs. Davenant, who loſt not, in 


her mortification for her friends, her 


concern for their ſafety, 
« Was not particularly mentioned,“ 


replied Lord Ruſſel, adding, But 1 


| have 


* 
ad c 5 
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have no doubt you vill hear from them 
all by the next ſhip that arrives; and 
till chen, you muſt be content to know 
that they were well.“ | 

Some days atarwhnds Lord Ruſſe) 
brought a letter to. Mrs. Davenant, 
which was open, from the wafer being 
melted away. 

„From Martinique!“ cried Mrs. Da- 
yenant joyfully ; © And from George.” 


* My dear Madam, (wrote the 
young ſailor) 

©I am ſorry that you and Miſs $yd- 
ney can receive no greater pleaſure 
© from the ſhip that carries this, than 
++ letter from your grateful George. 
I wiſh 1 could deſcribe to you my 

8 feelings, when I think that this pa- 
Ks per 
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per will come before you, and that 
s you will find ſatisfaction in reading 
Fit. I would gladly give up the plea- 
6 ſure of writing to you, could either 
.C my guardian Or. St. Aubin write ; 
© but the former is at preſent on board 
the Admiral on buſineſs, and the 
latter has been ſor ſome days doing 
duty in the Racehorſe, now at An- 
© tigua, The Panther, which is lying 
£ to for half an hour to take our let- 
s ters, is bound for Portſmouth and 
the Captain is fo impatient to be un- 
der weigh, that I have only time to 
8 inform you, that all your friends are 
well. Tell Miſs Sydney, that though 
21 love my guardian and Mr. St. Au- 
a bin, and like to be a ſailor, I fre- 
8 n wiſh that I could w alk with 


| cher 
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eher on an evening as I uſed to do, 
£1 do not forget all her kindneſs to 


*poor George Wilmot, and often, 


very often, ſhe is ſpoken of, when 
Mr. St. Aubin and I are on watch, 
and walking the quarter-deck at night; 


and indeed, dear madam, I love you 


*as well as if you were my own mo- 
ther, and my fiſter ioo; and fo does 
Mr. St. Aubin. 

Give my love to Mils Hortenſia la, 
tro dear Lord Ruſſe], and to all thoſe _ 
friends who are good enough to en- 
6 quire for your afteQtionate and 
Carateful  - . WILMOT. 

Martinique, Dec. 23. 


«Sweet fellow !” exclaimed Mrs. 


| Davenant, as ſhe concluded the letter 
„ and 
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and gave it to Hortenſia, who ſhed tears 
over this artleſs teſtimony of the affec- 
tion of her young friend; and which 
ſcemed to convince her ſhe was not for- 
cotten by St. Aubin. She congratu- 
lated Mrs. Davenant on ſuch pleaſing 
neus as it contained; and when ſhe read 
to Lord Ruſlel the part where he was 
mentioned, he was quite delighted. He 
praiſed the little ſailor moſt warmly, and 
taking up a pen from the ſtandiſh that 
lay on the table, he wrote a draft on 
his banker for an hundred pounds, which 
he preſented with a timid air to Mrs. 
Davenant, ſaying, „Will you, madam, 
pardon me, if I give you the trouble of 
conveying the amount of this, in the 
moſt convenient manner, to my friend 
George Wilmot, as a ſmall Hane 


for 
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for the pleaſure his kind remembrance 
of me has given me; and aſſure him, 
that I will uſe all my intereſt in his favor, 
as ſoon as his time as a midſhipman is 
expired.” 
Mrs. Davenant accepted the draft, 
with filent gratitude from this generous 
friend: for though her pride might be 
a little hurt at her relation receiving a 
pecuniary obligation from a compara- 
tive ſtranger, ſhe could not bear to mor- 
| tify his Lordſhip by a rejection of his 
proffered kindneſs; neither did ſhe think 
ſhe had a right to refuſe ſuch a benefac- 
tion for George, whoſe whole fortune 

did not amount to more than three 
times that ſum. The late Mr. Wilmot's | 
marriage had been an imprudent one, 
and his conduct ſo thoughtleſs, that at 
5 i 
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his death, which was preceded by that 
of his wife, nothing remained for their 
ſon, but the houſe and furniture, which 
did little more than pay the debts. 
Hortenſia was now, more than ever, 
at a loſs to account for the condutt of 
Lord Ruſſel; ſhe perplexed herſelf in 
vain to diſcover his motives for acting as 
he did: they were to her inexplicable. 
His behaviour was ſuch, as encouraged 


Mrs. Davenant to ſuppoſe him the lover | 


of her friend; and ſhe doubted not, that | 
nothing but her coldneſs prevented him 
from declaring himſelf. She often ſe- 
cretly blamed her conduct, but ſhe had 
long ceaſed to chide her for it; as when- 
ever ſhe did ſo, Hortenſia juſtified her- 
ſelf with a warmth that admitted not of 
oppolition, 
5 From 
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From the time that Lord Ruflel a- 
vowed to Hortenſia that he entertained 
a hopeleſs paſſion, her ſuſpicions which 
had often been excited, became almoſt 
poſitive, and the had kept an attentive 
watch over him, if poſſible to detect, or 
at leaſt, prevent his ſucceeding in any 
unwarrantable deſign, 


CHAP 
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CHAP. VII. 


Crimſon leaves the roſe adorn, 

But beneath it lurks the thorn ! 
Fair and flow'ry is the brake, 
But it hides the vengeful ſnake! | | 
e | SuIN STO I. 


Ox evening, about three weeks 
after the letter from Martinique ſet 
Mrs. Davenant's heart at eaſe for the 
ſafety of her huſband, ſhe was alarmed 
for the life of her infant, who was taken 
extremely ill. Lord Ruſſel, who was 
particularly fond of the little girl, had 
had 
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had it on his knee for ſome time and 
obſerved, how uncommonly dull it was. 


Mrs. Davenant's tenderneſs was imme 


diately alarmed, and ſhe carried the 


child away to bed, leaving Hortenſia 
with Lord Ruſſel. A filence of a fer 
minutes ſucceeded her leaving the room; 

and Lord Ruffel-then ſaid, + How com- 
pletely, and in every thing, that woman 
is an angel!“ Hortenſia aſſented, and he 
continued, “ Yet, Miſs Sydney, an in- 
jurious and unſeeling world, would con- 
demn the adoration due to her virtues,” 
Pardon me, my Lord,” ſaid Eor- 
tenſia, *“ For once the world is wrong- 

fully accuſed. It never cenſures the 
juſt eſteem and admiration every ove 

15 diſpoſed to feel for the goodneſs of 
Mrs, 
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Mrs. Davenant ; and even approves of 
the adoration her huſband pays her,” 

&« But ſhall ſhe, whoſe merits claim 
univerſal homage, « only receive that of 
one perſon?” 

„Mrs. Davenant is too modeſt to re- 
quire more,” ſaid Hortenſia. 

There was a long pauſe; during which 
Lord Ruſſel ſeemed abſorbed in thought; 
but ſuddenly recollecting himſelf, he 
ſaid with ſome emotion, E How far, 
Hortenſia, do you think that man cul- 
pable, who having long doated on a wo- 
man, (doated on her before ſhe ever 
ſaw the perſon to whom ſhe united her- 
felf) and having in vain ſtruggled to ſup- | 
preſs his paſſion, finds the taſk _— | 

ble, and indulges it?” 1 

„ wink him ſo far . my 

Love 


* 
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Lord: though an unhappy fatality, or 
mental imbecility, may render him un- 


equal to the taſk of conquering the at- 


tachment, nothing can excuſe the crim- 


inality of cheriſhing it. And though in 
the firſt inſtance he is an objeR of pity, 
in the other we naturally abhor him.” 

e But will no circumſtances PRO | 
the offence?” 

None, my Lord.” 

Then I am doomed to appear crim- 


inal i in your eyes, from the cauſe that [ 


once mentioned to you. But I will 


hope for your pity, when 1 relate the 


particulars of my Rory. Very carly in 
life, I ſaw, and loved a woman, bean- 


tiful as an angel ; with all the ſoft and 
amiable ſimplicity of a village girl, with 
the poltſhed elegance of the higheſt rank. 


Yo. 1. Wo I vets 
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I beheld her, . unintereſted by my atten- 
tions, and ſceming to look on me, only 
as one'of the many, whom her beauty, 
rank, and fortune drew around her. 
She treated me with politeneſs in com- 
mon with all who approached her; but 
I ſaw, that the moſt lively pleaſure 
danced in her eyes, when ſhe beheld one 
fortunate youth, who (I am confident 
without deſiring it) had ſtole away her 
heart. From the vaſt diſtance fortune 
had placed between them, I contined to 
hope I might at length ſucceed, till 
her marriage with the man ſhe loved 
plunged me in deſpair. 
1 then, quitted England. J left be- 
hind me happineſs, diſtinction, all that 
could flatter youthful ambition, and 
ſought 
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ſought to regain my peace, but found 
that I had left my heart in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the only woman who had ever 
Intereſted its feelings. It was in vain 
that I tried to forget her: her image . 
intruded itſelf into every ſcene; - my 
nightly dreams were of her; and I at 
length fancied I ſhould be leſs miſerable 
if I could ſometimes ſee her. I accord- 
ingly returned to my native country, 
and haſtened to this houſe, which was 
in the neighbourhood of her habitation; 
but the firſt news I heard was, that ſhe 
was about to leave the kingdom. On 
the evening ſucceeding that of my arri- 
val at home, I beheld her commit her- 
ſelf to the treacherous ocean, deter- 
mined to encounter every danger, con- 
tented to poſſeſs the ſociety of her huſ- 
| N 3 . band. 
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band. Not for worlds, Miſs Sydney, 
would 1 endure again the tortures of 


that night; or of many of thoſe cheer- 


| leſs days by which | it was ſucceeded. 1 


wandered over this romantic country, 
in the fruitleſs hope of loſing thoſe bit- 
ter remembrances that inceſſantly ſtung 
any heart. I trod thoſe paths where ſhe 
had walked, and lingered in the ſcene 


where ſhe had frequented ; but her beau- | 


teous image ſtill preſented itfelf to my 
eyes, and I purſued the fair ſhadow till 
J loſt myſelf. 7 
At length propitious fortune threw 
us into the ſame vicinity! I ſaw herdaily! | 
1 hung for hours on the ſoft accents 
of her voice; but they were tranquil 
_ effuſions of friendſhip that flowed from 


her lips; or if ſhe ever aſſumed a tone 


of” 
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of lively tenderneſs, it was to the child 


of my rival! This was torture to me. 


How many times have I flown from her 


| preſence; nor ventured again even to 


approach her habitation, till the ſhades 


of night enveloped the earth, and all the 


houſhold were retired to reſt. Then 


would I ramble over thoſe places where 


in the day-time ſhe had been; and 


watch under her window in the hope of 


ſeeing even her ſhadow, as ſhe traverſed 


the room, before ſhe put out her taper.” 
He pauſed; and Hortenſia, who had 


appeared attentive, though ſhe thought 


not of Lord Ruſſel or his diſtreſſes, now 


recollecting herſelf, ſaid, * Wherefore, 


my Lord, or for what purpoſe, do you 5 


torment yourſelf with dwelling on paſt 


ſufferings ?” 


„ 0 In 
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In the hope of exciting your pity !” 
“ Thoſe complaints, which are made 

only with that view, in * fail of 

their effect, ſaid Hortenſia. 

„But could I induce the gentle Miſs 

Sydney, to commiſerate my ſorrows,” 

reſumed Lord Ruſſel, „1 know that 

her generoſity will prompt her to re- 

lieve them.“ 8 

* Tt ought not to be in my power, my 
Lord, and conſequently is not. I wiſh 

not to be made the confidante of a tale 

like yours; I therefore requeſt you will 


be filent for the future, and what is paſt 


J will endeavour to forget.“ 
She then ſaid, ſhe would enquire for 
the little Davenant, and left the room. 
Inſtead, however, of going to the nur- 
ſery, ſhe went to her own apartment; 


from 
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from whence, ſhe returned to the draw- 
ing-room in a quarter of an hour, and 
found Lord Ruſſel ſtill there: Mrs. Da- 
venant was with him, and he ſecmed 


earneſtly endeavouring to ſooth the a- 


larm her countenance betrayed, ſhe felt 


on the account of her child. He did 
not obſerve the entrance of Hortenſia, 
but continued his exhortation to Mrs. 
Davenant to compole herſelf, and then, 
wiſhing her good night, went away. 

| Hortenſia was from this time perfet- 
ly convinced of the Juſtice of her doubts 
of Lord Ruſſel : his ſpecious kindneſs, 
and counterfeit virtues, were now un- 
maſked; and ſhe determined, in caſe 
he did not conduct himſelf with more 


- Prudence, to warn his deſtined victim 


of his baſe deſigns. In the mean time, 
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ſhe ſuffered the moſt poignant uneaſi- 
nels, (often not unmixed with reſent- 
ment) at not hearing from St. Aubin. 
She fancied that his not writing was a 
zuſt puniſhment to her for ſo readily 
permitting the correſpondence he pro- 
poſed. | 

« Ah!” did ſhe often ſay to herſelf, 
“St. Aubin deſpiſes, and negletts me! 
Conſcious that I cannot withdraw my 


heart from him, he cruelly triſles with : 


my affeddion, and no doubt expects 1 


that when it ſhall pleaſe him to ſay a 
few tender words, my weakneſs will 
induce me to forget his contemptuous 
neglett. But no, Lionel, if I muſt 
till love, pride ſhall never deſert me, 


and it ſhall teach me to reſent.” 
While her mind was in this diſtracted 
e a 
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ſtate, the time imperceptibly drew on, 
when it would be neceſſary that ſhe 


| ſhould anfwer the letter of William Da- 
venant. But, low anſwer it? It had 
been her intention to inform bim can- 
didly of her fituation with regard to St. 
Aubin, but now, ſhe found that would 


be impoſſible. There was ſomething fo 


| humiliating in the idea of confefling 


that ſhe loved, and held herſelf engaged 


to a man who ſeemed careleſs of pre- 


ſerving her affection, that ſhe could 
not reſolve to do it; and in her anſwer 
to the letter of Davenant, ſhe content- 
ed herſelf with affuring him, in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, that though he poſ- 


ſeſſed her warmeſt eſteem, her heart 
never could be his; and that her band 
never ſhould be ſeparated from it. This 


letter, 


: * 
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letter, which coft her much trouble in 


compoſing, was at length written, and 


ſent to London to go by the next packet; 
and Hortenſia would once more have 
returned to the gloomy tranquility, in 
which ſhe had ſo long been ſunk, had 
it not been that the conduct of Lord 
Ruſſel gave her mind ample employ- 
ment. It was a taſk ill adapted to the 
gentle nature of Hortenſia, and the no- 
ble candour and generoſity of her mind, 
to watch the progreſs of a vicious de- 
ſign; and mark the windings of cun- 
ning through all its various mazes : but 
all this guiſe was ſoon thrown off b, 
Lord Ruſſel, and he appeared to her, 
(fuch as ſhe always ſuſpeRed him to be) 
a perfect villain. oo. 


One evening Mrs, Davenantenquired * 
of 
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of Hortenſia, why ſhe perſiſted in en- 
tertaining ſuch a bad opinion of Lord 
Ruſſel, when his conduct was ſuch as 
might be thought to inſpire a very dif. 
ferent ſentiment. 

I think ill of him,” ſaid Hortenſia, 
& becauſe I know him to be unprinci- 
pled! His virtues are but ſpecious; the 
unhappineſs of which he complains is 
the effe& of criminal indulgence, and 
he mourns in the hope of receiving that 
pity which will deſtroy the peace of the 
heart into which it enters.” | 

« You ſay you know all this, Horten- 
_ fa!” ſaid Mrs. Davenant; „and at any 


rate, I believe you think yourſelf cer- 
tain of what you ſay: but beware my 
young friend! If virtue is thus eaſily 

injured 
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injured in the opinion of innocence and 
candour, the world will become deteſt- 
able. I cannot think: you have proof 
of this,” „Do you allow his own words 
to be proof?” demanded Hortenſia: 
Or is it neceflary that his atrocious de- 
ſigns ſhould ſucceed, to convince you 
that I do not wrong the innocent? Laſt 
night, in this very ſpot, he unmaſked 
a villain! a baſe deſigner! and deveſted 
himſelf of one vice at leaſt, the moſt de- 
teſtable - hypocriſy!ꝰ 


Hortenſia pronounced the laſt word 4 


with emphaſis; and Mrs. Davenant ex- 
claimed, in a tone of mingled horror, 


and incredulity, © Do not fay ſo, Hor- 


tenſia! Can Ruſſel be baſe and diſhonor- . 


able? Oh! let me not credit any ching 
chat diſgraces human nature!“ 


«It | 
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&1It is very true, Maria; and after 


this explanation you will not be ſur- 


prized that I ſhall in future decline ſee- 


ing him.” 
„% And ſo ſhall 1,” ſaid Mrs Dave- 


nant with animated firmneſs.” *The 
man, who dares inſult my Hortenſia, 


ſhall never more be admitted to my pre- 


ſence.” 


Eortenſia warmly embraced her, ſay- 


ing, Fear not, Maria, that this gene- 


ous effort of friendſhip will be unre- 


warded; a time will come, when you 
{hall know all the reaſons for my con- 


dutt : at preſent, excuſe me,” 
She baſtily left the room; and a few 
minutcs afterwards ſhe had the ſatisfac- 


tion of ſceing Lord Ruſſel paſs under 


her Wo” aſter having been refuſed 


Tok th M admittance 
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admittance to the houſe. He looked 
up, ſaw Hortenſia, and bowing, walked 
en. The next day the ladies were 
again denied, when he came to viſit 
them; and Hortenſia purpoſely ſhewed 
herſelf at the window, to mark that his 
excluſion was meant to be pointed. : 
The ſame evening ſhe received the 
following billet : 


To Miſs Syvox kx. 
Why, charming Sydney, do you 
*ſo cruelly refuſe me admittance? I 


5 know that Mrs. Davenant's doors 


being ſhut againſt me, 1s not owing 
o her wiſhes, I beſcech you to re- 


Speal my ſentence of baniſhment. 
Þ Conſider the converſation that paſſed | 
between 
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| a 
between us on the laſt evening we N 
met, in a leſs heinous light. You, | 
who ſo well know what it is to love, i 
ſhould not be fo ſevere in reſenting i 
*the errors and tranſgreſſions it occa- j 
5 tons. 5 4 
Ah! then permit me to fee you . 
cat leaſt; to endeavour to convince | 
you that I with to prove my ſclf your 
friend in procuring for you all thoſe. 
1 *enjoyments you ſo cruelly condemn = 
- eme for deſiring to taſte. ” it 


| 


The daring libertiniſm of this letter, 


dle d the inſult offered to her in it, would {| 
have ſhocked and wounded Hortenſia, 4 

had ſhe not recollected, that from a man 5 1 

like his Lordſhip, no propriety of con- J 


Ma duct 
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duct could ſecure her from an affront ; 
ſince Mrs. Davenant, in whoſe conduct 
the moſt vigilant and malicious obſerver. 
could not trace any thing that was not 
perfealy correct and prudent, ſhould 
have become the object of his vicious de- 
ſions. She therefore with cool indigna- 
tion, wrote, and returncd the following 


anlwer to his letter. 


* To the Rt. Hon. Ld. Viſcount Ruſſel. 


« My Lord, 


J am by no means diſpleaſed to | 


ſind that you ſo juſtly attribute to 

eme your excluſion from this houſe. 

1 ſhould feel mortified that even 
your lordſhip ſhould ſuppoſe me 

* capable of paſſing by, without re- 
© ſentment, your conduct on the even- 
ing 
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© ing you mention. You muſt (could 


you believe ſo) imagine me as dead 


©to friendſhip, honor, juſtice, and 
© propriety, as Lord Ruflel! Unde- 


* ſerving the confidence of Mrs. Da- 


© yenant! Unworthy of the generous 
e kindneſs of her huſband and his 


brother! In a word—as devoid of 


principle as your lordſhip! 
An error once confeſſed, to me, 
© loſes its criminality ; J but when glo- 
e 7:ed in, it becomes dereftable, Did 


© I not know your lordſhip, I might 
0 perhaps be dubious, as to the mean- 


ing of the latter part of your letter ; 
but from the licentiouſneſs you do 


not bluſh to boaſt of, I conſider it 
© as a moſt unpardonable inſult, and 


das ſuch, ſhall reſent it. 
Mg. *- #Aﬀare 
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© Aſſure yourſelf, that (ſhould 1 
c even be compelled to wound the 
«ears of Mrs. Davenant with the 
6 particulars of your baſeneſs) you 
6 receive no further admittance here, 
"2M whilſt you can be excluded by 


© HORTENSIA SYDNEY.” 


| When Lord Ruſſel received this let- 
ter, his ſurprize was at leaſt equal to 
his vexation. He did not expect that 
Hortenſia would give him a favorable 


anſwer; but he imagined that ſhe would | 


have been ſilent ; and he hoped by that 
means to procure a pretence for tor- 
menting her with folicitations till ſhe. 
yielded to afliſt him in his deſigns. 
This ſpirited check to his manceuvres, 


| rendered him for ſome time incapable, 


even 
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even of reconcerting his plans: however, 


the interval was but a ſhort one; though 


diſcomfitted he was not yet entirely re- 


pulſed: for it is a not leſs true than me- 
lancholy conſideration, that thoſe ſtrik- 


ing abilities, which lend double luſtre 
to virtue in her native radiance, are, 
when once contaminated by a ſingle 
vicious fentiment, the means of plung- 


ing the ſoul into: ſtill deeper perdition, 


than thoſe humble talents, which lend 


no light to goodneſs; nor create a ſigh 


of regret for the fall of their poſſeſſor 


from reditude. 
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I do condemn mine ears that have 
So long attended thee. If thou wert honorable 
Thou would'{ have told this tale for virtue, not 
For ſuch an end thou ſeek'ſt; as baſe, as ſtrauge. 
Thou wrong'ſt a gentleman, who is as far 
From thy report, as thou from honor. 
EN Cramnztihge- 


Azur a week from the time when 
the doors of Ruſſetſtown were firſt cloſed 
| againſt the proprietor of the manſion, 
as Mrs. Davenant was returning from 


the houſe of a friend, whom ſhe had 
gone to viſit, without Hortenſia (who 
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was ill with a violent cold) ſhe was 


overtaken by Lord Ruſſel, who was on 


horſeback. He immediately diſmounted, 
and deſiring his ſervant to lead his horſe 


home directly, joined Mrs. Davenant. 

4 had feared, madam,” ſaid his lord- 
ſhip, that though your ſervant did 
not confeſs you were ill, that indifpoſi- 
tion had been the cauſe of my not having 
{cen you lately.” 


&1 have not been in the leaſt unwell}, 


ſince I had the honor of ſeeing your 


lordſhip,” replied Mrs. Davenant. 
« Permit me, then, deareſt madam, 


to enquire why my viſits are no longer 


acceptable to you?“ 
“To me, my lord, (ſo great is my debt 
of gratitude to you) whatever may be 


your errors, they muſt bez but till thoſe 
errors 
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errors are atoned for, my receiving your 
viſits, muſt, to Miſs Sydney, wear an 
appearance of unkindneſs in me, and 
inſult in your lordſhip.” 

«I am certainly very unfortunate!” 
ſaid Lord Ruſſel, in a tone of mingled 
ſorrow and impatient vexation; “very 
unfortunate indeed !” 

And why are you fo, my lord?” de- 
manded Mrs. Davenant. © You have 
wandered in the mazes of error; but the 
plain path of honor is yet retrievable, ; 
if you will liſten to the ingenuous voice 
of native goodneſs.” 
But you, frigid and unkind Marial 
| you ſhut the gate of happineſs againſt 

me! and refuſe to guide me in the way 
of felicity.” _ 

&«N 0, my lord:” ſhe replied, 12 1 would ; 


not. 5 
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not. I would lead you back to that 
path from which you have ſtrayed! 
Come to me, recommended by truth and 
honor, and you may expe every thing 
from my ſervices.” . 

For ſeveral minutes they continued to 
proceed flowly and in filence: the bo- 
ſom of Lord Ruſſel ſeemed agitated by 
conflicting emotions; which gave to his 
countenance an expreſſion of frantic 
wildneſs, and cauſed his whole frame 
10 tremble. 


Maria!“ ſaid he at laſt, with an air 


ol the greateſt perturbation, as he caught 
both her hands, I am miſerable be- 


Fond endurance! and yet you do not 


5 pity me!“ 


I do indeed pity you, my Lord!“ 
returned 
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returned Mrs. Davenant. „ For ſurely 
that wretch is deſerving of pity, in whoſe 
boſom the worm of conſcience dies not, 
and who owes his miſery to his own 
vices.” ; | 

Lord Ruſſel was ſilent for a few mo- 
ments: he ſeemed endeavouring to re- 
collect all the arguments that a deſtruc- 
tive ſophiſtry could afford in juſtifica. 
tion of the crime he meditated; but his 
ideas were again reduced to a chaos, 
when the voice of Mrs. Davenant, with 
the mild and gentle commiſeration of an 
angel, pronounced, “Adieu my once 
valued, my unhappy friend! I ſhall ever. 
remember you with tender pity, but we 
muſt meet no more! Maria Davenant 
muſt not be the friend of the deter- 
mined ſeducer of innocence,” 

. Stung 
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Stung to the quick by this reproof, 
and by the repulſive motion of her 


hand, as ſhe turned from him to go 


homewards; rendered deſperate by the 
thought that he ſhould ſee her no more; 
though he ſtill unconſciouſly cheriſhed a 
ray of hope (from the ſoftneſs of her 


manner) that her heart was not his foe; 


he at once, and with a vehemence that 


terrified as much as the horrid deſign he 


unſolded ſhocked her, declared for how 
long a period he had cheriſhed a paſſion 


for her; adding paſſionately, ( While 
my rival deſerved your affeQion, I 


would not wound his peace by ſceking 


to ſupplant him; but when the moſt 


palpable neglect, ſufficient to ſting the - 


moſt gentle of your angel ſex to ven- 


geance, degraded Davenant below con- 


vol. 1. N ſideration, 
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ſideration, I fearleſsly yielded to my 
: paſſion, in the hope that it would be in 
time rewarded! That the ſoothing, the 
attentive loyer, might triumph over the 
cold neglettful huſband; and the wo- 
man I had long adored might be mine!” 

Horror, aſtonjſhment, and reſent- 
ment, kept Mrs. Davenant ſilent for 
| ſome time; and then with a dignity, 
which in grief, anger, or alarm, never 
forſook her, ſhe ſaid, © And can you 

indeed think, vile, unprincipled wretch! 
that the woman who has vowed love 
and duty to Henry Davenant; who is 
honored by his noble confidence, can 
ever betray him —Or that the heart, 
which has for eight years retained its 
loyalty to him, can eyer be transferred | 


= 
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| | | 
to you - Away, my lord! nor dare to 


ſuppoſe you could triumph over the 


honor of Maria Davenant! She is far 
above you, and ſecure from your at- 
tacks.” | 

Secure !” repeated Lord Ruffel, 


„Where, lovely Maria, is your ſecurity | 
from an adoring lover? Where is that 


huſband whom you ſo tamely worſhip? 


—[Indifferent to your yielding, or your 


reſiſtance 2 


Mrs. Davenant's face glowed with 
conſcious pride and indignant fpirit, as 


ſhe repled, My hufband, it is true, is 
far from me; but think not you ſhall 


with impunity inſult me. While the 


gallant ſailor encounters danger in his 
country's cauſe, that country is bound 


to protect his family; and there is not a 
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man who calls himſelf an officer, that 

would not fly to ſhield the wife of Da- 

venant from your liccntious inſolence. 
It was now Lord Ruſſel's turn to be 


mute with aſtoniſhment: he faw the ten- 


der woman, who trembled at a wintry 


blaſt, when ſhe thought that it endan- 


gered thoſe ſhe loved, proudly defy 


him; and with haughty ſcorn, rebuke 


him for his libertiniſm. He doubted 
il he was in his ſenſes, and almoſt un- 


conſciouſly continued to walk by her 


| fide. Mrs. Davenant ſtopped; this 
awoke him from his ſurprize, and he 
began again to urge his love. 1 
8 Peace!“ cried Mrs. Davenant, in- 


dignantly, “nor dare to inſult me with a 


EI do 
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& I do not mean to inſult you, 


madam.” 
& Is not your addreſſing me an in- 


fult ?” demanded Mrs. Davenant. © Is 


not your ſtaying a moment in my pre- 


ſence an inſult ?—Is it not the groſſeſt 


inſult, to imagine that I would even 
liſten to an apology tor your behavior? 


Thus ſaying, with one glance at the 
| humbled lord, that ſpoke more elo- 
quently than even her words, contempt 
and deteſtation, fhe haſtened forwards, 
leaving her meditated ſeducer rooted to 


the ſpot, with abſolute conſternation at 


her courage and dignity. 
When Mrs. Davenant arrived at 

home, ſhe repaired to the chamber of 

Hortenſia, to whom ſhe related all that 


had pales 1 while ſhe bad been out; 
N3 ” which 
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which could not give any ſurprize to 
her, as ſhe was no ſtranger to his lord- 
ſhip's plans. She did not, however, 
expect that he would have fo ſoon 
thrown off all the ſemblance of virtue; 
as ſhe concluded that (from the caution 
he had hitherto uſed) he would rather 
endeavour to work by ſap, than by 
open attack. While the former was 
his plan, ſhe thought ſhe might, by the 
moſt vigilant activity, counter Mork him; 
and ſhe could not reſolve to wound the 
feelings of Mrs. Davenant, by inform- 
ing her of the truth: chuſing rather to 
endure the mortificatien of having it 
ſuppoſed he had made a free propoſal 
to herſelf; as that would as effectually 
exclude him from the preſence of her 
friend. Mrs. Davenant was now fully 
„„ ſenſible 
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ſenſible of the generoſity of her con- : 


duct, and her gratitude was worthy of 
the ſenſibility of her heart. ” 
When, in the ſolitude of her own 
chamber, Hortenſia refleted on the 
conduct of Mrs. Devanant, the cha- 
racter of that lady appeared to her in a 
new point of view ; and ſhe felt a large 
portion of the aſtoniſhment it had given 
10 Lord Ruſſel. Though poſſeſſing a 
noble courage in the cauſe of another, 


 Hortenha was, in regard to herſelf timid 


almoſt to exceſs; and had ſhe been 
placed in the fituation of Mrs. Dave- 


nant, terror would have overcome every 
other feeling: nor would ſhe have dared 


to threaten him with puniſhment; which, 


if inflicted, muſt endanger the life of 
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ſome friend or relative. Had Mrs. 


Davenant's natural proteQor and aven- 
ger been at home, ſhe too would have 
felt as Hortenſia fancied /he would do. 


Then, fears for the huſband would have 


overcome indignation towards the ſedu- 


cer! But now, aſſured that Davenant 
was at a diſtance by an incontrovertable 


duty, ſhe had no terrors regarding the 
means he might uſe to revenge the in- 


ſult offered to his wife; and conſcious 
that on herſelf alone every thing muſt 


depend, ſhe wanted not courage to be- 


come the defender of her own and her 
| huſband's honor, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. x. 


A New ſource of anxiety now pre- 
ſented itſelf to the inhabitants of Ruſ- 
ſelſtown, which threatened to render the 


little ſamily of Davenant exiles from 
their country. 

Mrs. Davenant, who (all ſoft and 
amiable as ſhe was) had a foul which 
ſhrunk not from any exertion, when 
convinced by reflection that ſhe ought 

- to make it, in the courle of a ſleepleſs 


night, 
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night, which ſucceeded the agitating 
morning that unveiled the treachery of 


her fancied friend, meditated deeply, 


and revolved in her mind the plan ſhe 
ought now to purſue. She ſaw herſelf 
indebted, for the houſe in which ſhe, 
her friend, and child reſided, to the un- 
principled Ruſſel; and the idea was too 


| hateful to be endured : but how to 
avoid it, was a matter of the moſt ſeri- 


ous and painful conſideration. Captain 


Davenant had left her but ſlenderly pro- 


vided wich money; though he had de- 
nied himſelf all thoſe indulgencies com- 
mon to officers of his rank in a Weſt- 
India voyage, to give her ſuck a ſum as 


would ſupport his family, creditably at 
leaſt, during his abſence, which, un- 
leſs ſomething extraordinary occurred, 


. would, 
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' would, in all probability, laſt three 


years, But at the time he bade adieu to 
England, he had felicitated himſelf in 


the idea that his Maria was comfortably 
eſtabliſhed in a reſidence ſuch as his 


| Gnances would not enable him to pro- 
cure for her, free of all expence; and 


that ſhe and her lovely infant Eliza, 


were fecure in the protection of one of 
the moſt amiable and honorable of 


friends, and of men, Their ſituation 
was now changed; and could he have 
beheld that change—could he have ſeen 


his wife obliged for the roof that ſhel- 
_ tered her from the elements, to the 

| wretch who could attempt to deprive | 

| ber of her honor, while he made a ſhew 


of virtuous love to her friend? The ſoul 
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of Davenant, would have endured the 
cruelleſt anguiſh and mortification. 

To ſave him from this, was now, Mrs, 
Davenant thought, her duty; and as 


ſhe could not afford either to pay Lord | 
Ruſſel for the uſe of his houſe, or to | 


take another, without removing to a 
diſtant part of the kingdom, which ſhe 
had not money to undertake, ſhe formed 


an idea of retiring into Normandy ; 


where, in the neighbourhood of Ro. 
chelle, was a houſe that ſhe had once 


inhabited during a voyage that her buſ- 


band made while he was ſtill a lieute- 


nant. Could ſhe now obtain the ſame | 


place on the terms ſhe had formerly 
done, ſhe thought ſhe would be ex- 


tremely fortunate; as the ſaving to be | 


made in every neceſſary of life in France, 


would 
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would leave her a ſufficiency for houſe 
rent, without encumbering herſelf with 
debts. | 

A thought now preſented itſelf, which 
to a perſon leſs accuſtomed to ſtruggle 
with difficulties than Mrs. Davenant, 
would have been almoſt overwhelming: 
ſhe recolleQed that ſhe did not know 
a ſingle perſon to whom ſhe could make 
an application, to know whether the houſe 


ſhe wiſhed to take was untenanted; but 


the activity of the mind of Maria ſoon 


taught her to overcome this check to her 


plans. She formed the reſolution of 


hiring a fiſhing-boat, in which (leaving 


her child to the care of Hortenſia) ſhe 


would paſs over into Normandy; and 


| having ſecured a reſidence fogher family, 


VOL, I, * might 
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might return for them; or write to them 
to join her at Rochelle. 

When ſhe came down to breakfaſt 


in the morning, ſhe informed Horten- 


© fra of the reſult of her night's delibera- 


tions; adding, “It now depends entirely 
on you, my dear Hortenſia, to ſay 
whether you will bear me company in 


my exile. At the time when I acceded_ 


to our William's wiſhes, and offered 


you an aſylum in the houſe I then ac- 


counted mine, I warned you, that ex- 


cept at ſuch times as Captain Davenant 


kappened to be at home, you would 
have no other ſociety than mine, which 
I ſaid, I would endeavour to make a 


greeable to you. To you, then, I 


think no oy material | change can ap- 
pear | 
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pear from going to reſide in France; and 
moſt truly thankful ſhall I be for your 
company; but I wiſh not to influence 
vou on the ſubject: it concerns me too 
nearly for me to be a proper judge in 
the cauſe.“ | X 

Then, madam,” replied Hortenſia, 
6I muſt myſelf decide; and declare, 
that till you wiſh my abſence, I ſhall 
never abandon you, and your child. 
Nor is there any thing meritorious in 
my following you to France. Imight, 
perhaps, { but it were not wiſdom) have 
preferred remaining in chat ſpot where 
Every ſpot is hallowed by the remem- 
brance of friends!” ſaid Mrs, Davcnant, 
abſerving Hortenſia hefitated. 

«Ah! my dear girl,” ſhe added, * 
plainly perceive that you indulge in a 
02 fort 
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| fort of fanciful ſenſibility, which clouds 


the ſunſhine of your life more than does 


ſerious ſorrow; and the delicacy of the 


imagination, takes place of that of the 


heart. I know that nothing more 


{trongly recalls the idea of an abſent 


friend (and that nothing can be more 
agreeably ſoothing) than to wander a- 


midſt ſcenes where we have enjoyed 


their ſociety : but a heart that is poſſeſſed 
by a fincere affection needs not thoſe 


_ adventitious aids to memory.“ 


Hortenſia was not ſuperior to the reſt 
of her ſex, and therefore very naturally 
felt a little hurt, to find her favorite idea 
combatted, and left the room abruptly; 
nor was Mrs. Davenant in the leaſt diſ- 
pleaſed at her doing ſo. 

In the various ſcencs of life through _ 


which 
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which that lady had paſſed in the courſe 
of eight years, ſhe had become an ob- 
ſerver upon human nature; and ſhe 
could not be ignorant that there are a 
let of ſentimental prejudices in almoſt 
every young, and uncontaminated fe- 
male mind; and that they think they will 
** Sooner part with life than give it up! Rowe." 

But where there is a good underſtanding, 
the dream of romance foon vaniſhes, 
and the (once) ſentimental girl, be- 
comes, like Mrs. Davenant, the more 
clear-ſighted to the foibles ot others, 
from being, by experience, acquainted : 
with their ſymptoms. = e 
Wen the ſubject of the removal to 
France was again renewed by Mrs. Da- 
venant to Hortenſia, the latter without 
heſitation adviſed, that inſtead of going 
. over 
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over alone, as Mrs. Davenant firſt pro- 
poſed to do; that they ſhoull all embark 
together as ſoon as poſlible, and truſt 
to chance for their procuring a comfort- 
able reſidence, as ſoon as they reached 
France. To this Mrs. Davenant agreed, 


and it was finally ſettled that in a week, 


they ſhould leave England. 


On the evening preceding their in- 


tended voyage, the little Eliza not be- 


ing perfectly well, Mrs Davenant would 


not leave the nurſery, and Hortenſia 
therefore alone went out to walk, in 
order to take a laſt farewell of the a- 
greeable ſcenes about Rufſelſtown. 


Fearful of attracting the attention, 


_ cenſure of Mrs. Davenant, if ſhe 


paſſed the ſide of the houſe in which 
were the nurſery windows, ſhe took an 


unuſual 
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unuſual path, and crofling the lawn, 
ſtrolled down the avenue that led from 
the welt front of the houſe to the ſea. 
It was yet carly in the ſpring, but the 
weather was remarkably fine, and the 
lovely verdure of the graſs, with the 
deeper green of the trees under which 
Hortenſia walked, prevented any ap- 
pearance of winter „ {till lingering on 
the plains.” The ſun was near ſetting, 
and diffuſed a deep and glowing colour 
over the boundleſs horizon formed by 

the ocean, and ſtriking with a ſofter 

| luſtre the objects preſented by the ſhore. 
The principal of theſe was a high rocky 
| headland ( forming one fide of the bay 

in which Ruſſelſtown ſtood) on the ex- 
| tremeſt point of which, enveloped in the 
ſoft miſt of coming twy-light, was 2 
church, 
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church, belonging to a little village, 
that was extended along the ſands about 
half a mile below. The ſpire of the 
church had long ſerved as a land-mark, 
and nothing could ſurpaſs its whitenels, 
except the ſurf that broke over a long 
ridge of rocks that rendered that fide of 
the bay dangerous to ſhipping. 
Hlortenſia now deſcended to the beach 
that lay between the lawn and the ſea; 
and as ſhe did lo recollected that it was 
here ſhe had fir!t ſeen St. Aubin. On 


the day of her arrival at Ruſſelſtown, 


the had gone out to take a walk with 


Captain Davenant, her brother, and 


Mr. Wilmot, who was at that time (to- 


gether with his little nephews) on a viſit | 


to his ſiſter. They had ſtrolled down 


to the cove, and on reaching it, had 


diſcovered 
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diſcovered St. Aubin employed in amuſ- 
ing Wilmot Davenant by throwing peb- 
bles into the water, which bounding 
along its ſurface, excited the delight and 

| aſtoniſhment of the child. | 
Hortenſia now recalled. to mind every 
trivial circumſtance of this their firſt 


meeting, and fancied ſhe again beheld 


him; and marked as ſhe had then done, 


the ſtriking grace and elegance of his 
figure, in the attitude of flinging the 
pebbles to the greateſt poſſible diſtance. 


Nor in the picture, which her imagina- 


tion drew, was little Wilmot forgotten. 
He was a beautiful child of ſeven years 
of age, with all the ſpirit and animation 
of his father, and the mild ſweetneſs of 
his mother, in countenance and diſpoſi- 
tion, While Hortenſia was occupied 

in 
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in theſe refleQions, the evening began 
to cloſe, and ſhe crofled the cove, with 
an intention of returning home by a path 
that led along the fide of the cliffs of 
Beachy : when ſhe reached the oppoſite 
boundary of the ſtrand, ſhe perceived a 
ſmall Norway {kiff moored clole to the 
rock, but without any perſon near it: 
the oars were lying in it, and a large 
white boat- cloak lined with blue, was 
thrown upon one of the ſeats. This re- 
minded Hortenſia of the perſon whom 
| the had ſo often ſeen on the lawn of Rul- 
ſelſtown; and ſhe was not ſurprized at 
the appearance of his bark, as the full 


moon, which was then riſing, informed | 


her that the ſpring-tides were at their 
height, 
As ſhe had no apprehenſion regarding 


this 
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this contraband trader, ( for ſo ſhe had 
: long concluded the nocturnal wanderer 

to be) ſhe very quietly aſcended the 
rough path, that led to a walk midway 
on the cliffs, whence ſhe could moſt a- 
greeably reach the houſe. | 

As ſhe walked flowly along, her eye 
was attracted by ſomething white that 
was inceſſantly moving before her, ap- 
parently borne by the wind from place 
to place; and perceiving it to be a pa- 
per, ſhe quickened her ſteps till ſhe 
came near enough to pick it up. It 
was a ſingle ſheet of paper, creaſed in 
ſuch a manner, as proved it to have 
been looſely folded; and Hortenſia, con- 
cluding ſhe had herſelf dropt it, put it 
Z into her pocket, and returned home. 
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She, and the remnant of her weeping train, 
Whoſe faithful love ſtill link'd them to ber ſide, 
Torn . their . 


| M'Kzv2re. 

| 

| * ſoon as ; Hortenſia had found, 

i = from the account of its mother, that 

i the little Eliza was tolerably well, ſhe 
went to her own room, and there bu- 

\ lied herſelf in completing her packing; 

* which was now only to put up a few 
1 books, For this purpoſe ſhe had occa- 


ſion 
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ſion for a good deal of paper, and ſhe 
happened to take from her pocket, the 
ſheet ſhe had put there during her walk 
on the cliffs, Surprized at perceiv- 
ing that it was written in a hand ſhe 
was unacquainted with, ſhe took it 
nearer to the light, and read the con- 
tents. It appeared to be the continua- 
tion of the ſubjeR of another ſheet, and 
the firſt words were theſe: 


From the reaſons I have mentioned, 
and many others, your ſituation is a 
hazardous one; but let not that de- 
$prive you of reſolution, You have 
ea guardian, my Hortenſia, who, 
«though unknown to you, watches 
over you with all the fond folicitude 

col a ſylph; who would, if poſſible, 
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turn aſide every ſhaft misfortune 


 $levelled at your boſom; or endow 


you with fortitude to encounter their 


* conſequences. To-morrow, Hor- 


- tenſia, the waters of the channel will 


roll between you and England; but 


| the genius of friendſhip, that mild 
divinity for whoſe worſhip you be- 
come an exile from your country, 
*ſhall not forſake you. In a form 


Sleſs lovely, with a ſoul leſs tender, 


but equally pure as that of the beau- 
*tiful Maria, it will attend you: be 


ever near to warn you of coming 


danger, or to avert the blow that 
*would ſtrike at your peace. Fear 
5 not then, my Hortenſia! perilous as 
may be your deſtiny, and thorny 


your 
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é your path, the hand of tender affec- 
tion ſhall guide and ſupport you! 
Heſitate not to accept of kindnefs 
from ſuch as may offer it to you: 1 
vould not have you dependant ſolely 
con my ſelf, for the perſon who teaches 

*the leſſon of univerſal diſtruſt de- 


& ſerves not to be confided in! For 


$whoI am 


Here the. writing was brought to an 


abrupt concluſion, and Hortenſia fin- 
cerely regretted it: but her heart was 
too much alive to a ſentiment of grati- 
tude for the warm intereſt the writer ap- 
peared to take in her deſtiny, to let cu · 
rioſity remain the predominant feeling 
in her mind: ſhe could not, however, 
ſo entirely diveſt herſelf of it, as not to 
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ponder ſome time, in hopes of recol- 
le&ing ſome friend of her own, or her 
father's, who could be the writer of the 
paper: which ſhe now peruled over and 
ovcr, but without deriving the leaſt la- 
tisfaction from it; further than that one 
always icels, in the conſciouſneſs of not 
being . neglected by choſe around 
us. 


In a ſtate of the utmoſt perplexity re- 


lative to her unknown adviſer, Horten- 


lia now finiſhed her packing, and re- 
tired to bed. She did not however ſſcep; 


and the hour, when the tide would ad- 
mit of her departure from Ruſſelſtown, 
arrived, and found her {till reſtleſs and 
unrefreſhed by ſlumber. 


The ſun had not riſen half an hour, 


when Mrs. Davenant, accompanied by 


Hortenſia, 
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Hortenſia, and attended by the nurſery 
maid, who carried little Eliza, arrived 
at the cove where the boat waited, which 
was to convey them on board the fiſhing- 
ſmack Mrs. Davenant had hired to carry 
them to France, As Hortenſia de- 
ſcended to the beach ſhe looked around 
for the {kiff that ſhe had ſcen there the 
night before: it ſtill remained moored 
cloſe to the rock, which every moment | 
threatencd its demolition from the via- 
lence with which the tide forced it againſt 
the ſhore. She did not, however, make 


any obſervation on it, but embarking _ 


with her companions in the other boat, 
they were ſoon at a conſiderable diſtance 
from the land. When they were within 
a ſew hundred yards of the ſhip, Mrs. 
Davenant and Hortenſia both mecha- 
e 723 nically 
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nically turned to take a laſt farewell of 
| their late abode: heavy clouds hung 


over it, and thence increaſed the gloomy 
appearance of the dark grey fabric, 
that was partly diſcernible through the 


trees of venerable pine and ftilt leafleſs 


aſh, that ſurrounded the building, 
From thence their eyes inſenſibly were 
drawn to the contemplation of the cliff 
by which they had deſcended to the boat, 
and there perceived, that ſome perſon 


was ſtanding on the beach. He was evi- 


dently of no mean rank, and though 
they were not near enough to diſtinguiſh 


friend at once concluded, that it muſt 


be Lord Ruſſel; and as if blaſted by 
the ſight of him, turned diſguſted from 


the ſhore; at which they neither es 


again 
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again glanced till it was impoſſible to 
mark any object particularly. Soon, 
even the coaſt faded from their view; 
and the two lovely exiles turned from 
contemplating the blue cloud, which 
was all they could now ſee of Britain, 
to ſtrain their eyes in ſearch of the hol. 
pitable ſhores of France. 
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Artes a paſſage, which the fineneſs 


of the weather would not permit to ap- 


pear tedious, the voyagers beheld, not 


far diſtant, the gothic towers of St. 


Nicolas and de Ja Chaine, frowning with 


majeſtic beauty over the harbour of Ro- 


chelle, which they were once intended 


to guard, but could now only ornament. 


As ſhe paſſ:d the toned iſle of Re, 
Hortenſia had felt tranſported into a 
: ; wild 
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wild region of (might the expreſſion be 
allowed) hiftoric fiction. She fancied 
ſhe could trace out the very ſpot, where 
the illuſtrious Saliſbury landed, and 
where he had fallen a vidim to the arts 


of the treacherous Malceon: but when 


ſhe beheld the rich and varied beauty 


of the ſcene in the baſon of Rochelle, 
ſhe forgot every thing, except her ad- 
miration of that country where ſhe was 
now to refide, | 5 85 
F rom the inn to which Mrs Dave. 
nant and her Family repaired on their 
landing, that lady procured a meſſen- 


per, whom ſhe ſent to the Chateau de 
Celandelle, requeſting to know from the 


perſon, who (when ſhe was laſt at Ro- 
chelle) had the care of it, whether the 
_ Intl 
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little Villa de Colombe, her former reſi. 
dence, was now untenanted. 

Contrary to her expeQations, the 
proprietor both of the chateau and the 


villa, now reſided at the former; and 


on receiving Mrs, Davenant's meſſage, 


immediately waited on her. He ex- 
preſſed his regret that it was not poſlible 


for him to accommodate Madame Da- 
venant, as ſhe defired, at the villa, as 


it was now undergoing ſome repairs; 


but if ſhe, and the beautiful Mademoi- 
ſelle Sydney (to whom he had been in- 
troduced) would honor him, by making 


his chateau their reſidence for a ſhort 
time, he would do every thing in his 
power to have the villa ſpeedily ren- 
dered, comme il faut, for their recep- 


tion. 


Monſieur 
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Monſieur de Celandelle (whoſe hoſ- 
pitable invitation Mrs. Davenant imme- 
diately determined to accept) was no 

in his ſixtieth year, and had once been 
uncommonly handſome ; but years and 
ſickneſs, had deſtroyed the graces of 
his form, and pilfered the locks that 
had profuſely ornamented his now ſal- 
low countenance: while ſome ſorrows 
of an incureable nature, had given to 
his mind a deep ſhade of gloomy melan- 
choly. He had ſtill ſomething of the 
Frenchman in his manners: he could 
not diveſt himſelf of the cuſtom of uſing 5 
the complimentary language of the 
court, in which he had been accuf- 
tomed to reſide - but in de Celandelle it 
wore not the appearance of inſincerity. 
| His 
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His words were ſometimes thoſe of a 


flatterer, but there was a cordial ſim- 


plicity and benignity in his looks and 
voice, that proved it reſulted from long 
habit, and the modes of his country; 


rather than from that frothy politeneſs, 


which comes not from, and never reaches 


the heart. 


When Mrs. Davenant —_ to o viſit 


his chateau, he turned to Hortenſia, 


ſaying, And you, lovely Sydney, will 


honor me by your preſence?” 
 Hortenſia bowed : he reſumed, 
Then youth and beauty ſhall once 


more grace my caſtle! Ah,” he added 


with a deep figh, there was a time 


when every female charm preſided there: 
when the ſweet bloſſoms of virtue, ſen- 
fbility, and beauty, bloomed i in virgin 

\ pride 
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pride for me; but the deſtroying blaſt 


of calamity has ſhaken my fabric of 
happineſs and levelled its honors in the 
duſt.” 

There was a touching ſadneſs in his 
manner, that unſpeakably affected Hor- 
tenſia, and her eyes filled with tears: 
de Celandelle obſerved, and felt it; 
and from that moment Hortenſia ap- 


peared to acquire an intereſt in his heart, 


far beyond what an intimacy of many 


weeks could have procured for her. 
N. de Celandelle now proceeded to 


inform them, that a female relation of 


the name of de Polignac, was at pre- 


ſent on a viſit at his chateau, and would 


be rejoiced to have it in her power to 


ſhew any attentions to les belles Ang- 


0 loiſes: he then took his leave, promis 


vor. . 0 | ing 
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ing that his carriage ſhould attend in an 


hour, to convey them to his home. 


It was not long until the fair exiles 
entered the hoſpitable gates of the Cha- 


teau de Celandelle, where they were 


received by its beneficent owner, and 
introduced to his couſin, Madame de 
This lady, (who was a 
widow) from being in rather diſtreſſed 
circumſtances, M.de Celandelle thought 


poſſeſſed the moſt incontrovertible claim 


to his attention and kindneſs, and was 


therefore frequently at his houſe; but 
her mind, void of cultivation, her un- 


derſtanding below mediocrity, and man- 


ners that were ſomething vulgar, en- 
 tirely precluded friendſhip, or even in- 
ümacy. They, however, never diſ- 


agreed, 
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azreed, except now and then, when 
the inſatiable curioſity of the good lady 
became too tormenting to de Celaa- 
delle's nice ſenſibility and natural. re- 
ſerve. 

Mrs. Davenant and Tortenſia had 
not becn many minutes ſeated in the 
ſaloon, when Madame de Polignac, 


took the opportunity of M. de Celan- 


delle having left the room, to enquire 


of the ladies, from what part of Eng- 


land they had come; and being ſatisfied 
in this particular, and one or two more 


equally inconſequential for her to know, 


the ſaid, * And ſo ladies you came to 
France by ſea?” „We did, madam,” 


replied Mrs. Davenant with admirable 


gravity of countenance. 


But you are really koala re- 
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ſumed tae lady with eager incredutity, 
„Really fo, madam,” Mrs, Davenant 
anſwered. 
«Well, that iz very ſurprizing, for 
you are not at all reſerved. For my 
part, I cannot think what my couſin de 


Celandelle meant, by charging me not 


to alk you any queſtions about your- 


elves, as probably you might not chuſe 


to anſwer them. Pe/ie, ſaid I, theſe 
are no doubt well bred ladies, and they 
will like to have an opportunity given 
them of telling who they are.” * But the 


enquiry might ſeera impertinent, couſin," 
faid he. Do I ever afk impertinent 


_ queſtions, couſin” demanded I. No, 


no,” faid my couſin Celandelle; 00 but 


the Engliſh are ſo reſerved, my good 
Cielie, that any queſtions might ſeem 


. as 
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as if you meant to be troubleſome in 
aſking them.“ 

Madame de Polignac thus continu- 
ed to run on, without once thinking 
it poſſible that her couſin could have 
heen right, till his abrupt entrance put a 
ſtop to her volubility; or rather obliged 
her to confine herſelf to a whiſper that 
edified only Mrs. Davenant; as M. de 
Celandelle joined Hortenſia, who was 
ſtanding at one of the windows. Ob- 

ſerving that her eyes were fixed on the 
ſea, which at a conſiderable diſtance 
| bounded the proſpett, and was faintly 
heard to break upon the rocks, he took 
her hand, ſaying in the gentle accents 
of ſympathetic tenderneſs, + Why does 


that ſweet countenance wear an air of 


| ſadneſs, in contemplating the waves 
Oz - that 


"Rs 


me. 
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that roll betten France and Britain? 


Do chey divide you from ſome fond rela- 


tive or mourning friend?” 


Alas! they do, replied Hortenſia; 


«but England contains none ſuch for 


Xl. de Celandelle fighed deeply, and 


a ſhort ſilence enſued, which Hortenſia 
broke by aſking him whether he was a 
D native of Rochelle : p 


&No;” he RS, «My father 


and mother were both Normans, but I 


was born in Gaſcony. In Gaſcony too, 


much of my life has been ſpent; and 


its bleſſings and its ſorrows: have alike 
originated in that country.” 
The latter at leaſt, laid Horten a 


with a ſmile, “1 ſhould bope you- have 


left there behind you.“ 


No. 
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cc No,“ replied de Celandelle, “the 
memory of man is by nature formed re- 


tentive; and though his reaſon may be 


ſhaken by the bitterneſs of his ſorrows, 


he cannot loſe the remembrance of their 


ſource. Fo me, however, there needs 


not recollection to prevent the wounds 
of my ſoul from healing: the cauſe, 
whence aroſe my miſeries, is ever pre- 


ſent to me; and I muſt lole ſenſation, 


with every little ſolace I Tell poſſeſs, ere 
1 can loſe ſight of! it.” 


Fortenſia was tempted to enquire 
what this was; but there was a dignity 


: | in M. de Celandelte, which, while the 
. gentleneſs of his manners inſpired ſym- 


pathy, prevented the indulgence of any 


thing that looked like curioſity. 


Wwe Hortenſia was conſidering in 


what 
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what way ſhe cou!d moſt accurately 
make the enquiries ſhe wiſhed, de Ce- 
landelle reſumed the original * of 
their converſation ; 
61 remember,” ſaid he, © that when 
I firſt left Gaicory, which was when I 
was about twenty-one; an age, when 
the pal ſions (cr if I might call them fo) 
the ſerfibili:ies cf the human heart, are 
all alive, I fel: nuch leſs than I thought 
1 ſhouid have done: conſidering that 
near my pana muon, dwelt my 
Cecilia, whom I foniiy loved; but I 
hall never forcet the keen ſenſations of 
regret I cxperienced when I next ſaw 
the ſea. It was on the ſea-ſhore of Gaſ- 
cony that I firtt ſaw Cecilia; there 1 
had ever delighted to ramble with her, 
and when I again beheld the ocean, it 
. 5 brought 
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brought her ſo ſtrongly to my recollec- 
tion, that I wildly called on her name, 
and ftrained my eyes in the ſond delu- 
five hope of ſeeing her ſlowly pacing 
the beach, finging as ſhe walked !——” 
On the ſea-ſhore I fiſt ſaw Cecilia!” 
repeated de Celandelle, in a voice of ill- 


concealed emotion, and clofing his eyes, 
as if he wiſhed to ſhut out light for ever, | 
ſince it could not bring him a repetition 
of the delight of beholding her. 
Hortenſia was unuſually affected, for 
ſhe remembered her firlt meeting with 
St. Aubin, and the idea that he had for- 
gotten her, forced tears down her cheeks: 
66 Ah Lionel!” ſhe exclaimed mentally, 


5 you have forgotten me; but while the 


heart you have anguiſhed beats with vi- 


xl 


tal warmth, your Tg will be dear to it!“ 
Mrs. 
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Mrs. Davenant, who had diſengaged 


herſelf from the loquacious Madame 
de Polignac, now advanced to the win- 
dow,. and entered into converſation 
with M. de Celandelle; while Hortenſia 
gave herſelf up to ſilence, and to the 


thoughts of her far diſtant friends. 


In the tranquil enjoyments of a-pleab. 


ing retirement, ſome weeks now paſſed 


over the heads of Mrs. Davenant and 
Hortenſia: painful recolleQion would 


ſometimes intrude themſelves on both 
ladies, and Madame de Polignac would 


frequently torment them with her incef- 
ſant volubility ; but when the trifling 


affairs of the neighbouring town had 
been canvaſſed, the good Clelie had 
nothing further to lay; ; and the ſenſible 


and 
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a 

and intereſting converſation of their 
hoſt, never failed to prove a panacea 

for the inquietudes of the mind. 


' CHAP, 
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{ 


CHAP. XIII. 


She loves to ſtray, and ponder as ſhe ſtrays, 
Along the dreary monumental pile; 
Where from the gothic roof, with ivy bound, 
The whiſtling wind deſcends, and through the aiſle 
Sweeps the long hoarded duſt, for ages heaped 
On the vaifi records of the ſainted dead! 


Mrs. Rosi NZN. 


* * HEN Hortenfia had been near 
three weeks at the Chateau de Celan · 


delle, as ſhe was one night going to her 
Own room belore ſupper to fetch ſome 


work, 
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work, the bright light of the moon 
which ſhone full into a window at the 
farther end of the gallery in which her 
chamber was, tempted her to advance, to 
look into the garden. As ſhe ſtood at 
the window, ſhe obſerved a door, not 
quite cloſed, near her, and curioſity 
prompted her to puſh it a little open, 
to convince herſelf that no perſon was 
there, to whom her entrance would be 
an intruſion. It was empty, and fhe 
went in. The apartment was ſmall, 
ſcantily furniſhed, and hung with duſky 
looking tapeſtry: as ſhe was endea. 
vouring to make out the meaning of a 
part of this, Hortenſia heard a heavy 

footſtep, as it were aſcending the great 

| ſtaircaſe; and aſhamed of her curioſity, 
ſhe would have retreated from the room 
VOL. "E %%% 7 
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ſhe was in, but recollecting that if the 
did, ſhe muſt meet the perſon, ſhe con- 
tented herſelf with blowing out her 
taper, to prevent its light betraying that 
ihe was there; and determining to make 
a wiſh of re- lighting it ſerve as an excuſe 
lor her rambling thither, ſhould ſhe be 
| diſcovered. But no diſcovery ſeemed 


likely to take place, and ſhe cautiouſly | 


opened a door oppoſite that into the 

gallery: from thence Hortenſia entered 
a a ſort of open balcony, railed along the 
front: where it looked to, the darkneſs 
- would not permit her to ſee; but ſhe 
lelt the railing, and found that it went 
up higher than her hand could reach; 

while by the coldnefs of ſome of the 


ban ſhe diſcovered them to be iron, : 


places 
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placed between the wooden ones. Won- 
dering that a place uſually devoted to 
pleaſure ſhould be made to wear the 
ſemblance of a priſon, ſhe was going. 
to inveſtigate whither it led to, when 
the indiſtin& ſounds of a pleaſing voice 
ruck her ears; but the ruſtling of her 
gon (which was a black luteſtring) al- 
moſt drowned the noiſe, and ſhe ſtopped, 
ſcarcely venturing to breathe, left ſhe 
ſhould loſe a word of the converſation 
that ſeemed going on in ſome room at 
the farther end of the balcony. The lan- 
guage was French, and the firſt words 
the diſtinguiſhed, were theſe : : 
But I am a priſoner, you know.” 

« So am 1,” replied a voice that 
might, or might not be a man's; but 
the tones bad none of the ſoſineſs of 
| TE 1... thoſe 
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| thoſe of the laſt ſpeaker, who now re- 
ſumed : 5 
But when he comes here, and is 
talking to me, you may ſteal away, and 
go to the ladies; and tell them how 
poor Cecilia is confined, and ſhut up 
from thofe ſhe loves.” 
Deareſt lady“ began the other 
perſon, but was interrnpted by her who 
called herſelf Cecilia, exclaiming— 
Ob, for pity's ſake do not deny me! 
Go to thoſedear Engliſh ladies; tell them _ 
that he has murdered him! and ſent 


away poor Xaveira becauſe fhe loved 


me, and uſed to weep for me——huſh! 
=—_ 

The voice ceaſed, and a quick ſoot- 
| ſtep was heard in its ſtead, which ſeemed 


going to a greater diſtance, Hortenſia 


l 
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ſtepped forward a little, and liſtened ; 
ſhe keard nothing, however, but ſaw a 
faint flaſh of light on the wall of the 
balcony, apparently proceeding from a 
window in ſome oppoſite building: af- 
ter the darkneſs of a moment, it again 
flaſhed from another window, and a 
figure, which appeared to be that of a 
female, glided paſt, and diſappeared. 
Inn a minute or two, the delibera- 
tions of Hortenſia, whether ſhe ſhould 
explore any further, were terminated | 
by a noiſe that ſhe heard in the great 
gallery; and ſhe haſtened back to he 
{mall room leading to it. She had 
ſcarcely reached the door from the bal- 
cony, when ſhe perceived the oppolite 
one open, and M. de Celandelle, with 
Os taper in his hand, entered the room. 
R 3 Fortunately 
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Fortunately for Hortenſia, who now 
dreaded obſervation, a flight guſt of 
wind was fo near leaving him in dark- 
neſs, that he immediately placed his 
hand before the flame to preſerve it 
from extinttion, and in ſuch a manner, 
that the light only ſhone on a very in- 
conſiderable part of the room: ſhe 
therefore ſoſtly retreated to a corner 
that was involved in deep ſhadow, and 
thence faw M. de Celandelle paſs on 
into the balcony, ſhe had no doubt, to 
viſit his priſoner. 
« Is it poſſible,“ faid Hortenſia to her- 
ſelf as ſhe haſtily repaſſed the gallery, 
that the mild, the apparently benevo- 
ient Celandelle, can be the tyranaicah 
jailor of a hapleſs female.“ But as ſhe 
made this rellection it ſtruck her that it 
was 
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was ſomething extraordinary, that a 
perſon ſhould be a. priſoner in. a place 
to which ſhe herſelf had free egreſs: ſo 
at leaſt it certainly appeared, for ſhe 
was confident there was no door between 
the place where ſhe was and that which 


contained the hapleſs Cecilia. That 


ſhe was confined her expreſſions left no 


room for doubt, but how, was a matter. 
of myſtery. Had her apartment been 


by chance or neglett left unſecured, it 


was more than probable that M. de Ce- 


landelle would have betrayed ſome ſigns 


of ſurprize or apprehenſion; inſtead of 


which, he had paſſed quietly on, without 
even ſeeming to obſerve that the doors 
vere open which led to the balcony. 
To clear up thoſe doubts, Hortenſia 
reſolved to take the firſt opportunity. of 
| returning 
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returning to the place ſhe had but now 
abandoned, and endeavouring to find 
out who the perſon was that ſo much 
wiſhed to communicite her ſorrows to 
the “dear Engliſh ladies.“ 

All the next day and the following 
one, Hortenſia was continually on the 
watch for an opportunity of returning 
to the balcony, but in vain, as M. de 
Celandelle ſat almoſt conſtantly in a 
ſmall room oppoſite the one ſhe had en- 
' tered; and as the upper part of the door 

was glaſs, it rendered her ſubjeA to ob- 
ſervation from the perſon ſhe moſt wiſhed 

to hun. Not a little vexed by the cir- 


cuinſtance that thus prevented her in- 


veſtigations, Hortenſia, on the third 


evening, went out to walk on the cliffs 


behind the houle which ſhe particularly 
aduured 
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admired from their reſemblance to thoſe 
of Beachy. As ſhe ſlowly and ſilently 
paced the rough hewn path that led a- 
long the fide of the rocks, ſhe retraced 
in her mind every circumſtance of M. 
de Cclandelle's behaviour ſince ſhe had 
| known him, and now firſt recolleded the 
name of Cecilia, being the one at which he 
| betrayed ſo ſtrong an emotion, on his men- 
tioning having firſt ſeen her on the ſca- | 
ſhore; ſhe remembered too his touching 
deſcription of his former happineſs and 
its loſs; and was ſtill more embarraſſed 
to conjecture its meaning. While oc- 
cupied with thoſe ideas, the indiſtin& 
ſounds of a man's voice near her made 
her look round, and ſhe perceived 
a perſon whom ſhe had often before 
ſeen rambling about the rocks, but 
CE Co 
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whom ſhe had never, till now, particu. 
larly obſerved. His figure was thin, 
but though very tall, his air might well 
be diſtinguiſhed by a more ſtriking epi- 
thet than genteel; it was at once grace- 
ful and dignified : his countenance, alſo, 
was of a kind to attraft the attention of 
the beholder; his complexton was of a 
mahogany darkneſs, and his eyes large, 
black and penetrating : but though his 
features were ſtrongly marked, the con- 
tour was far from difplealing. He ap- 
peared about the age of five or {ix and 
thirty; and the naval uniform which 
Hortenſia now firſt perceived that he 
wore, while it proclaimed him an Eng- 

liſn ſubjea, might alſo, in ſome mea- 
fure, account for the ſun-burnt tint of 
his complexion, CE es 


Suck 
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Such was the ſtranger, who now ſtep- 
ping forward, - preſented to Hortenſia 
the ſpying-glaſs, through which he had 
been looking at a fleet that was paſſing; 
and bowing, politely aſked if Mademoi- 
delle would not do him the honor to 
make uſe of it. Though he ſpoke in 
French, and his expreflions were ele- 
gant, his apparent diffidence, made 
Hortenſia ſay in Engliſh, when ſhe re- 
ftored the glaſs, | 
__ & Theſe ſhips come from England; do 
; they not?” 
5 « They do, madam,” replied the 
ſtranger in the ſame language: without 


= betraying the leaſt ſurprize at ber ad- 


dreſſing him i in it. 
But it is not the Weſt-India fleet! * 
reſumed : 
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reſumed Hortenſia, with a look of me- 
lancholy enquiry, as if the wiſhed to 
be contradicted. 

A tranſient ſmile paſſed over the 
countenance of the ſtranger, as he an- 
ſwered that it was not. Hortenſia 
bluſhed, and was going to bid him good 
night, when obſerving that the ſtranger's 
eyes were fixed penſively on her face, 
ſhe pauſed a moment; and then curtſy- 
ing, in filence turned from him. His 
reſpectful bow was unnoticed, but not 
ſo the deep ſigh that accompanied it: it 
made an impreſſion on Hortenſia, and 
ſhe was not ſorry, when, returning the 
ſame way about a quarter of an hour 
afterwards, ſhe perceived him ſtanding 


in preciſely the lame ſpot where ſhe had 


left him © but the ſpying-glaſs no longer 
afforded 
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aForded him amuſement; it lay within 
his folded arms, and his eyes were fixed 
on the ground. In the place where he 
ſtood, the path was ſo extremely narrow, 
as to preclude the idea of Hortenſia 

paſling him unleſs he ſtepped to one 
| fide, and the conſideration made her 
heſitate a few moments: ſhe then ad- 
vanced, and lingering a little as he 
ſtood aſide to let her paſs, ſaid, & You 
often, I believe, ramble amongſt thole 
cliffs?” 

„Oh, very often * returned the 

ſtranger in a melancholy tone; but in- 
5 ſtantly ſeeming conſcious that his reply 
was not perfectly polite, he added, I 
. walk here for hours together, 
even in che worſt weather, and at night. 1 
„What can poſſibly be your induce- 
- Sub 8 ment?” 


| 
| 
| 
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ment?” enquired Hortenſia, ſurprized. 
From hence I can view the Chateau 

de Celandellc!” he anſwered. 
Hortenſia ſuddenly recolleQed the 


words of the impriſoned Cecilia, rela- 


tive to ber huſband. If this ſhould be 


him!“ thought ſhe; and immediately 


enquired if he knew _ inhabitants of 


the chateau, 


4 Oh, yes,” he replied, Sends ſighing. 
The knowledge is not then pleaſur- 


able?“ ſaid Hortenſia, without conſider- 


ivg the indecorum ſhe was guilty of in 


alking the queſtion. 


be ftranger anſwered: „It is not 


pleaſurable to know that the walls I in- 


ceſſantly, almoſt, contemplate, contain 
one of the faireſt of beings, and the 
molt 
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moſt beloved of my heart; and that a 
cruel and irreſiſtible power, prevents 
me from preſenting myſelf to her.” 
Who is this perſon ?” enquired Miſs 
Sydney. 

A deep glow ſuffuſed the face of the 
ſtranger at this queſtion: Hortenſia im- 5 
agined it to be a bluſh of reſentment; 
and ſhe became inſtantly ſenſible of the 
impropriety of ſeeking the confidence 
of a perfon, of whoſe very name ſhe 
was ignorant, and felt defirous of mak- 
ing an apology: none however ſeemed 
neceſſary, for the ſtranger ceplyi ing, I 
dare not tell you!“ with an other deep 
and tremulous ſigh, and haſtened from 


ber preſence. She watched him, till he 


turned round an abrupt angle of the 
cliff; but he then appeared again ſtation- 
8 2 - | ary, | 
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_ ary, for though Hortenſia could no 
longer ſee him, ſhe obſerved the tall 
ſhadow of his figure, which the glare of 
the ſetting {un caſt ſtrongly acroſs the 
path he had juſt quitted. She ſtood 
locking on it for ſome minutes, but 
[10411317 it did not move, returned home. 

lortenſia had now an additional rea- 
fon to wiſh to ſee the unhappy female, 
whom ſhe believed to be the priſoner of 
de Celandelle; as ſhe not unreaſonably 
conjectured that this ſtranger was really 
the perſon whom ſhe lamented as her 
| huſband. To this concluſion ſhe was 
led by many circumſtances : Cecilia, in 
defiring to have her captivity made 

known to the ſtrangers, who, it was 

plain, ſhe knew to be in the chatcau, 
had particularized them as Eng liſſi la- 


dies; 
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dies; and were her huſband really of 
that country, it was natural ſhe ſhould 
wiſh to meet thoſe to whom he might 
perhaps be known. The ſtranger, too, 
by his own account, contemplated al- | 
moſt inceſſantly the ſpot which contained 
a ſemale, whom a cruel and irreſiſtible 
power, prevented him from beholding. 
This power, was, in all probability, 
the ſtern guardianſhip of M. de Celan- 
delle; and ſhe determined, let what 
would be the conſequence, to endea- 

vour to ſee the ſorrowing Cecilia. 
For this, an opportunity moſt unex- 
peftedly occurred on that very night; 
for on her return to the chateau, the 
loquacious Madame de Polignac in- 
formed her, that M. de Celandelle ex- 
pected a viſitor that evening, and had 
. ordered 
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ordered ſupper (at a later hour than 


was uſual to the family) to be ſent to 
him and his gueſt into the ſtudy, where 
they ſat; and Hortenſia reſolving no 
longer to delay her ſearch for Cecilia, 
' pretended indiſpoſition, and retired to 
her own chamber, 


. 0" TO A De 
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CHAP; XIV, 


«Tt is ſcarcely four years fince the ſun did not ſhine 


upon ſo fair, ſo quick witted, aud amiable a maid.” 
STERNE. 


Hoes 'SIA, after remaining long 
enough in her chamber to aſcertain | 
that there was no perſon i in the gallery, 
or on che ſtairs, began to prepare {Or 
her expedition, by putting a ſmall wax 


| taper into a pocket lanthorn that Wil- 


| liam Davenant had given her; and hav- 
1 | ing 
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ing adjuſted it in ſuch a manner, as in a 
moment, at her pleaſure, to veil the 
light, ſtepped ſoftly along the gallery, 
and met with no oppoſition to her pro- 
greſs, till ſhe reached the fartheſt end 
of the balcony. She now perceived 
two galleries, or rather paſſages, ſi. nilar 
to the one her chamber was in; one 
leading to the left and the other to the 
right, and ſhe beſitated which to pur- 
fue; till recolletting, that the latter, in 
all probability, led to the place where 
ſhe had ſeen the figure and the light, 
ſhe turned to go that way; but a riſing 
ſtrain of harmony, proceeding from the 
gallery leading to the left, arreſted her 
attention. It ſeemed at firſt only like 


into a full and ſolemn hymn, calculated 
| =_ 
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to inſpire all the enthuſiaſm of devotion. 
Hortenſia, after liſtening for a few 
minutes, followed the ſound, which led 
her along a ſhort detached paſſage, that 
| terminated in the gallery of a ſmall cha- 
pel, the organ of which produced thoſe 
tones, ſo ſweet and ſolemn, that bad 
drawn Hortenſia's attention. 
She would now, if poſſible, have 
' ſeen who the player was, but a high 
partition of wood divided her from the 
organ ; and ſhe found, that to diſcover 
the organiſſ, ſhe muſt go down into the 
| Chapel, and aſcend into the gallery on 
the other ſide. But no means of deſcent 
into the chapel preſented itſelf; and Hor- 
tenſia, fecure (as ſhe believed) from 
diſcovery, and her further progreſs ar- 
reſled, gave her undivided attention to 
. the 
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the muſic. It was no longer a ſtrain of 
devotion, but harmony of that ſoft and 
melancholy ſpecies, that ſooths the fad 
foul to peace, and leads the mind out of 
itlelf to the contemplation of ſomething 
higher than this world; and as the organ 
grew fainter, a voice of moſt exquiſite 
| ſweetneſs, and which was evidently a 
female one, commenced finging part of 
| the midnight ſervice to the virgin, com- 
mon in Italy, and in ſome parts both 
of France and Spain. The notes were 
at firſt low and plaintive, but ſoon roſe 
into the moſt ſublime melody, with a 
fulneſs and clearneſs of tone, Hortenſia 
had ſeldom heard equalled. 
After ſome time, however, the muſic 
cealed, and Hortenſia perceived a faint 


light to gleam as it were from the ſtairs 


of -: 
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of che organ into the chapel beneath, 


and almoſt inſtantly a female figure en- 


tered the dark and gloomy aiſle of the 


chapel, illuminated only by the taper 
| ſhe carried. She was habitted in white 
| drapery, which (though with one hand 
ſhe endeavoured to fold it round her) 
ſtreamed far behind her on the duſky 
pavement, which returned no ſound of 
footſteps as ſhe paſſed along to a ſmall} 
door near the altar, which her light 
diſcovered to be half open; this ſhe en- 
| tered, and as ſhe turned to cloſe it, the 
bright gleam of the taper, diſcovered to 
Hortenſia, a face, which only for the 
dark eyes and brows that diſtinguiſhed 
it, might have paſſed for one carved in 


white marble, She now diſappeared, 


and 
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and the chapel was left in total darknels, 
except where an early moon caſt a trem- | 
bling ray, through the upper row of 
windows that were on a level with the 
organ. 8 

Hortenſia now obſerved the lady, to 
enter the ſtone gallery that ran along be- 
fore thoſe windows, and as ſhe flowly 
paſſed between the pillars, ſhe diſtin- 
guiſhed that her face was exceedingly 
lovely, though pale and thin, as was her 
tall and flender figure, almoſt to emaci- 
ation. She had already paſſed the third 
' pillar, and Hortenſia ſeeing her enter 
the hollow of the fourth, expected ſhe 
would paſs that alſo; inſtead of which, 


ſhe there diſappeared, as it ſhould ſeem, as 


through a door behind it. 
L Hortenſia, now again in darkneſs (for 


ſhe 
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ſhe had veiled her light on firſt entering 
the chapel) had leiſure to form conjec- 
tures; all tending to the enquiry, whe- 
ther this lovely female were Cecilia? 
and if ſhe were, whether ſhe was, or had 
ever been a priſoner? Had ſhe heen 
ſo, in reality, and had now eſcaped 
from her confinement, it was highly 
improbable that ſhe would aft as ſhe 
had done. She would not, certainly, 
run the moſt remote hazard of a diſco - 
very by carrying a light through the 
chapel, and ſtill leſs," by playi ing on the 
organ. 
Revolving thoſe ideas in her mind, the 
: fair Sydney now flowly returned by the 
, way ſhe came, and had juſt reached 
the balcony where ſhe pauſed to couli- 
der whether ſhe ſhould venture to ex- 
VOL, 1. So plore 
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plore the paſſage leading to the right, 
when ſuddenly a door exaQly oppoſite 
to her, ſoftly opened, and the ſame per- 
ſon, whom ſhe had ſeen in the chapel, 
advanced ſrom it: her eyes were fixed 
on the floor, and though ſhe paſſed 
quite cloſe to Hortenſia, whom ſur- 
prize rooted to the ſpot where ſhe ſtood, 
ſhe did. not appear to obſerve her; but 
ſne had ſcarcely proceeded ten ſteps, 
when ſhe pronounced the name of *Hor- 
enſe!” in a ſoft voice; and Miſs Syd. 
ney was inftantly convinced that it was 
| Cecilia who ſpoke: but ſhe neither 
ſtopped nor turned her head, and Hor- 
tenſia yet heſitated whether to accept this 
invitation, till the name was repeated 


in a louder tone, and the door into the 


balcony 
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batcony was again opened by an old 


woman, who, anſwering to the call, 


| haſtened after Cecilia. Too much a- 


larmed by this incident, which had 
nearly betrayed her, for the further in- 
dulgence of curioſity, Hortenſia, as ſpee- 
dily as poſſible, repaſſed the balcony, 
and the chamber leading to it, and, ar- 
ri ving in her own, ſat down to ruminate 
on the circumſtances ſhe had obſerved. 
From this, however, ſhe derived no ſo- 


lution of her doubts, no confirmation of 


her fears, or any ſenſation but perplexity 


and wearineſs: the latter of which urged 


her to go to bed, whillt the former en- 5 
tirely precluded reſt. Ee 


Early on the following morning Hor- 


tenſia aroſe, and leaving the houſe, re- 


foly ed to walk round 1 ity in order if poſ⸗ 
T 32 fible 
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ſible to diſcover, whither the apartments, 
that ſhe had twice ſeen Cecilia enter, 
looked to. For this purpoſe ſhe turned 
to the ſide where was the chapel; but 
which ſhe was prevented from approach- 
ing by a ſcrecn of foreſt trees, that 
ſhaded the welt {ide of the chateau. It 
was neceffary, therefore, that ſhe ſhould 
make a circuit round this, and in doing 


ſo, obſerved a ſmall door, which was 


in general locked, ſtand half open; and 


through it, Hortenſia perceived at a 
little diſtance, the double row of win- 


dows belonging to the chapel. She ap- 


proached the door, and looking in, diſ- 


covered an incloſure, which ſhe plainly 


faw was a cemetery: a large and magni- 


ſicent tomb, or rather mauſoleum, ſtood = 


WM the mid, and all around it were a 


number 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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number of more humble graves, which 


Hortenſia conjectured to be thoſe of the 
peaſants of the eſtate; whilſt that in 


Wich the ſeigneurs were interred was of 


more elevated ſtructure. Perceiving 
that no perſon was in the cemetery, 
Hortenſia entered it and looked around 


her with mingled awe and curioſity: ſhe 


immediately caught a view of a mound 


of earth, cloſe to the mauſoleum, and 
approaching, perceived that it was a 
new made grave. While ſhe contem- 
' Plated this ſolemn object, a man in the 
habit of a monk, entered the cemetery, 


and advancing, ſaid, “ Bleſs you, my 


daughter!” with an air of unaffetted pie. 
| ty and good-will that won the heart of 
Hortenſia, and ſhe returned, with as 


much meekneſs as if ſhe had been a 
ä catholic, 


| 
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catholic, and this her confeſſor. 


6 I thank T9 father; adding tis a 


fine morning.“ 

It is, my child,” be anſwered, with 
a ſigh; It is indeed a lovely morning: 
to you, the day riſes in ſmiles; but there 
are thoſe to whom it dawns in tears, and 57 
its brightneſs cannot cheer them.” 

„Near this place, father _ faid 
Hortenſia, enquiringly. 

Very near, replied the monk. 
% Perhaps in the caſtle?- 
In the caſtle!” echoed the monk, 


mournfully, and fixing a look of incon- 
ceivable ſadneſs on the open grave, as 


he relapſed into total ſilence. 1 | 
Hortenfia' s attention was now entirely 


occupicd by the religious; and as ſhe 


had been accuſtomed to connett the idea 
ds e b 


ö 
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of old age with the habit of a monk, ſhe 
felt ſome ſurprize at obſerving, that this 
perſon could not, from his looks, be 
above forty, if ſo much. 

His perſon was not remarkable, but 


the expreſſion of his countenance was 


fingularly fo. His dark and heavy eye, 


ſcemed to ſhun the ſilent commune of 
glances, but it appeared not the effe& 


of ſullenneſs, or pride; on the contrary, 


when his regards happened to meet thoſe 
of the perſon he converſed with, there 


was a benignity, mingled with ſadneſs, 


in them, that gave the moſt favorable 


idea of his charaQer. As for the reſt 


of his features, they were too regularly 


fine, to be very intereſting; but the me- 
lancholy that marked his countenance, 


ſcemed cauſed as much by their forma- 


tion 
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tion, as the prevailing ſentiment of his 
mind. . > 1 
« This tomb,” ſaid Hortenſia, as ſhe 
reſted her elbow on one of its prominent 
corners “ This tomb, it lhou!d ſeem, 
belongs to the family of de Ccland- lle?” 
It does; replied the aon bo ing. 
& And I ear, teln ned ler nia, 
e that it will nor 36 in, x 55%: 8 
unc oled. | Wet aS Celle, 
ſeems to do dle.“ 
Indeed! ſaid che mouk. Hes the 
| tyraat decline ? 
The ty rant! Father!” cried Honen- 
ſia, in a voice of ſurprize: adding, (Do 


you know aught of his tyranny : "if 


Do I know aught of it!” re-echoed 
the monk, whilſt a deep crimſon ſuffuled 
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his countenance, and his eyes, now 
raiſed to Hortenſia's, animated by the 
fire of indignant recollection: “Do I 
| know aught of his tyranny !—Oh, God! 
| Does not this tomb bear witneſs. 

to his cruel deſpotiſm? Was it not in 

this very ſpot that he tore the woman 
my ſoul adored from my arms ?——” 
' The voice of the monk was almoſt loſt 
in his emotions, and he pauſed; then 
I added, in a tone of ſuppreſſed anguiſh 
And I loſt her!“ 

Hortenſia, whoſe mind was ſo entirely 
occupied by the idea of Cecilia's hapleſs 
deſtiny, that ſhe might have ſaid with 
e 6 3 


Wethougbt che winds did fing it to me! 
{Immediately concluded that the monk 
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was in ſome manner concerned in it, 
and felt the extreme of curioſity and a 
deſire to queſtion him relative to it; but 
after a ſilence of more than a minute, 
ſhe rejoiced that ſhe had not done ſo, 
when the monk pronounced the name 
of Xaviera! in a voice of ſuch touching 
tenderneſs, as leſt her no room 1 to doubt 
who it was that he lamented, 
My poor Xaviera!” he repeated, as, 
his eyes overflowing with tears, he a- 
bruptly turned away, and left the ceme. 
tery. „„ 5 
Hortenſia heſitated a moment, and 
then followed him to the door, by which 
| ſhe had come in. She ſaw him with 
haſty ſteps croſſing the open ſpace of 


ground that lay between the chateau and 
a thick * a mm into the deep | 
made 
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ſhade of which he ſoon ſtruck, and was 
ſeen no more. 
Hortenſia, now, deeply ruminating, 
returned almoſt unconſciouſly to the 
houſe: as ſhe paſſed along the great wall, 
the faw the door of the breakfaſt room 
open, and the Engliſh officer whom ſhe 
had ſpoke with on the cliffs the night 
before, with every ſymptom of the 
greateſt agitation in his appearance, iſ- 
ſued from it, and without perceiving 
her, turned out of the houſe. 
-- That day paſſed quietly away: it 
| rained, and Hortenſia was not permitted 
to go to her aſual walk on the cliffs till 
late in the evening; when ſhe did ſo, 
| however, ſhe did not meet the Engliſh 
officer, At ſupper M. de Celandelle i In- 


formed 
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formed Mrs. Davenant that the Villa de 
Colombe would be ready to receive 


her family in two days; at the ſame time 


requeſting that ſhe would continue to 


honor his manſion by her preſence, fo 


long as his couſin Madame de Polignac 


remained at the clateau. To this Mrs, 


Davenant neither objected or aſſented, 


and ſoon afterwards, the party retired 
to their reſpective rooms. 
When Hortenſia reached hers, ſhe 


once more began to recal to mind the 
occurrences of the laſt few days; every 
one of which, ſhe now reſolved to com- 


municate to Mrs. Davenant (whom the 
perſecuting attentions of Madame de 
Polignac, had of late never allowed a 


moment for che indulgence of friendly 
converſation with Hortenſia) and thus 
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time glided imperceptibly away till paſt 


twelve; when a loud ſhrill ſhriek, and 
a ſound, as if of ſomebody falling hea- 
vily, made her run into the gallery, 
where ſhe found M. de Celandelle, and 


the old woman whom ſhe had ſeen in 
the balcony, endeavouring to raiſe the 
fainting Cecilia from the floor, where 
ſhe had ſunk. Hortenſia immediately 


zoined them, and kneeling beſide the 


inanimate ſufferer, ſupported her head 
on her boſom, while ſhe chafed one of 
her white and emaciated hands. She 
had been employed in this manner only 
a few moments, when Mrs. Davenant, 


whoſe room Joined that of her friend, 


came out; and finding what was the 


matter returned for water, which ſhe 
| threw over the face of the invalid: ad- 


ot 2 viſing 
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viſing at the ſame time that ſhe ſhould 
be conveyed into Hortenſia's room; 
which was immediately done, and ſhe 
was placed in a chair by the fire. 
Here ſhe in a ſhort time revived, but 
it was only for a moment; for graſping 
Hortenſia's arm, with a gripe, like that 
of a dying perſon, ſhe again relapſed 
into inſenſibility. Hortenſia terrified, 
endeavoured to uncloſe her hand; but 
the fingers refuſed to unbend, till ſhe 
was again reſtored to life; when claſp- 
ing her arms round the neck of Miſs 
| Sydney, ſhe hid her face i in her boſom, 
and ſobbed violently, though without 
ſhedding a tear. 
As the exceſs of her emotion cauſed 


a faint glow to overſpread her counte- 


nance, 
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nance, Mrs. Davenant (who was con- 
templating the fair form of the ſtranger) 
remarked that the delicacy of her ſhape, 
and the beauty of her face, were alike 
unequalled; but there was a wildneſs of 
expreſſion in her lovely black eyes, as 
ſhe caſt a haſty glance on thoſe who 
now ſurrounded her, that feemed to 
_ proclaim her a lunatic. This idea had 
ſtruckx Hortenſia, but the terror it 


might naturally inſpire was now loſt in 


pity and admiration; while M. de Ce- 
landelle, in a voice of agony, ſaid, 
Come, my dear Cecilia! Let me lead 
you to your chamber.” 

The unhappy Cecilia gazed on kim 
for a minute, with a mixture of wildneſs 
and ſorrow i in her looks; then, without 
EY ſpeaking 
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{peaking a word, threw her arms again 


round Hortenſia. 


«My Cecilia! My child!“ cried M. 
de Celandelle, Come with me!” 


Not without her,” replied the fair 


maniac, embracing Hortenſia ſtill cloſer, 


She is like my Edward !—Do you 


know him?—Do you know my Ed- 
ward?” ſhe ms. looking — * at 
her. 

For God's fake indulge her,” ſaid M. 


de Celandelle ſoftly. For three years. 


her ſweet ſenſes have been continually Np 


wandering. 


The beautiful maniac now repeated 


der queſtion with an earneſtneſs that 


N ſhewed her malady to be ſinking into 
its moſt affecting melancholy ſtate; for 
the ſmiled faintly as ſhe added, Per- 


haps 


- 
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haps you will not tell me now; but 


come to my chamber, and there we will 


ſpeak of him, and I will ſhew you his 


picture.” 


The touching air of ſupplication her 


countenance wore, as ſhe awaited the 


anſwer of Hortenſia, almoſt determined 


her to comply with her wiſhes: but ſhe 


no longer heſitated, when ſhe beheld 


the tearful eyes of the venerable de Ce- 


landelle, fixed on her, with a look of 


ſuch perſualive anxiety, as proved what 


he deſired to be done: ſhe therefore aſ. 
ſiſted Cecilia to riſe, and whiſpering 


Mrs. Davenant not to leave the room 


till her return, they entered the gallery, 
followed by M. de Celandelle and the 


old woman, Cecilia, who ſeemed to 
recover ſtrength at every ſtep, led Hor- 
Us: : tenſia 
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tenſia through the balcony, and ſeveral 
long and gloomy paſſages, to a bed- 
room elegantly furniſhed. A large wa⸗ 

ter ſpaniel was ſtretched on the hearth; 
and on the floor lay a harp, which ſeemed 
to have been thrown down by the perſon 
who had been playing on it; and who 


could be only Cecilia, as the old woman 


was not t likely to perform on that inſtru- 


ment. . 
Cecilia now drew Hortenſia to the bed- 
| fide, near which hung a portrait of a 
very fine young man; which (as it was 
the only one in the room) fhe concluded 
was that of her huſband. The poor lu- 
natic fixed her eyes ftedfaſtly on the 
portrait for ſome time; then looked at 
Hortenſia, then again at the portrait, 
and lo alternately for ſeveral minutes; | 


ſay ing 
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ſaying at laſt with the utmoſt ſeriouſneſs, 
« No!—that is not him !—you are him!” 

„Thank god!” exclaimed M. de Ce- 
landelle fervently, & for this little daun 
of reaſon!” No, my poor Cecilia! 
that 1s not thy Edward!” T 

„Where is he?” cried ſhe with quick- 
neſs, as ſhe threw her eyes impatiently 
round the room, as if expetling to ſee 
Mo. ; 
M. de Celandelle could not ſtand this, 
and burſt into tears: Cecilia gazed on 
him for a minute, and ſeemed evidently. 
endeavouring to recal ſome idea, whilſt 
the appeared to ſuffer even a painful 
degree of curioſity; but ſoon ſinking 
into forgetfulneſs, ſhe ſat down in her 
| eaſy chair, The dog, which had riſen 
from the hearth at the ſound of her 


voice, 
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voice, now put its two fore-paws in her 
lap, and looked up wiltfully in her face: 
The careſſed it fondly, and the old wo- 


man whiſpered Hortenſia, that this was 


the time for her to make her eſcape; but 


the moment ſhe attempted to move, Ce- 
cilia caught hold of her, with a diſtracted 


vehemence in her manner that terrified 


her extremely: the old woman endea- 


voured to force open her fingers, but 


ſhe ſhrieked ſo violently that ſhe was 


obliged to de ſiſt. 1 5 
Hortenſia, finding herſelf thus com- 


pelled to remain with the unhappy lu- 

natic, would not wound M. de Celan- 
delle, by making any further attempts 
to eſcape; ſince that muſt prove that 


ſhe was afraid of his unfortunate child, 
whom ſhe now aſſiſted to undreſs, M. 
e 1 1 
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de Celandelle having retired till ſhe 
ſhould be in bed. It was not without 
ſome difficulty that Cecilia could be 
prevailed on to let her cloaths be taken 
off: but gazing intently on Hortenſia, 
| ſhe ſometimes caſt an eye for an inſtant 
on the portrait; always returning with 
apparent pleaſure to Miſs Sydney. 

At length, however, ſhe fell aſleep, 
and Hortenſia quitted the room with M. 
de Celandelle, who came to condutt 6 
ber to that ſhe had left. As they paſſed 
the galleries, he told her he had been 
with Mrs. Davenant, to whom he re- 
ferred her for the hiſtory of his daughter; 
he then bade her good night and left her, 
No ſooner was Hortenſia ſeated by 
the fire in her own apartment, than 

FE 
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ſhe enquired of Mrs. Davenant, regard. 
ing Cecilia. 

« He informed me,” replied Mrs. Da- 
venant, *that this lovely young crea- 
ture was his daughter, who, little more 
than four years ago, was as remarkable 
for her underſtanding as for her beauty. 
At that time ſhe went to Bourdeaux, 

on a viſit to her aunt, who reſided there, 
and with whom ſhe remained near a year. 
On her return home, ſhe looked pale 
and dejected, affecting ſolitude very 
much; and never joining her father and 
ſiſter, (Which laſt is ſince ** excepi 
at meals. 

One day, Ain a fortnight after her 
1 her ſiſter KXaviera, requeſted 
her to aſſiſt her with ſome work; and 


Cecilia complied, appearing more cheer- 
e 


f 
. 
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ful than ſhe had yet been: it was then 


that a ſervant preſented her a letter, 
which ſhe had no ſooner read, than ſhe 


fell from her chair in ſtrong convulſions. 


Her father and ſiſter aſſiſted in convey- 
ing her to bed; where, in about ſix 


Hours, ſhe brought into the world a 
dead infant, which ſeemed to be born 


prematurely. 


The ſituation the family muſt be in, 


on ſuch an event, may be eaſily con- 


ceived; and as the luckleſs Cecilia con- 
tinued i in a moſt alarming {tate, no ex- 


planation could be required from her. 


Monſieur de Celandelle, in the utmoſt 
conſternation, went in ſearch of the let 
ter which ſeemed to have occaſioned 


dhe illneſs of his daughter; but it was 


not 
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not to be found; and it appeared proba- 
ble that it had fallen into the fire, as the 
work ſhe had had on her lap at the time, 
Was lying on the hearth, half burned. 
He then opened her bureau, and found 
in it ſeveral letters, evidently addreſſed 
by a man to a woman, whom he con- 

ſidered as his wife; but bearing no 
other ſignature than Edward. They 
vere in French; yet it was eaſily diſco- 
vered that it was not the native language 
of the writer: and there were no other 

papers in the bureau, or in any other 
place that was ſearched by the anxious 
parent, which could in the leaſt eluci- 
date the myſtery, that ſeemed to hang 
over the fate of Cecilia. 

Monſieur de Celandelle then wrote 


to his ſiſter at Bourdeaux, to make en- 


duiries 
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quiries relative to the intimates of his 
daughter, while in that city, particular- 
ly what gentlemen were moſt favoured 
by her. The aunt wrote him word that 
her neice had never appeared in the 
Mlighteſt degree partial to any of her 
male acquaintances; nor to any female, 
but a widow lady with whom ſhe uſed 
to ſpend much of her time; but who, 
a fortnight before the preſent æra, had 
(with her two old ſervants) been burned 
to death, by the accident of her houſe, 


which was remote from the town, taking 


fire in the night. 
„Thus was the myſtery of Cecilia's 
flange fate rendered entirely impenetra- 
ble; and unleſs ſne recovers her reaſon, 
will probably ever remain ſo. Since 
the fatal event of her miſcarriage, ſhe 
vor, bo. p. has 
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has been-in a ſtate of continual inſanity, 


Which, in its perturbed fits, admits of 


no ſoothing influence, but that of muſic. 
Her time is chiefly ſpent in exereiſing her 
talents for this ſcience, which are very 
great: but ſhe ſometimes ſpend; long in- 
tervals in gazing on a portrait of her 


brother (who has been dead many years) | 
which hangs in her apartment, and 


which ſhe ſays repreſents her Edward. 


Her ſole companion (except when her 


father pays her his mournful viſits) is a 


large water ſpaniel that ſhe brought with 


her from Bourdeaux; given her as ſhe 
at firſt ſaid by her friend the widow; but 


ſince her inſanity, ſhe declares that Per- 


drix is the gift of her huſband, whoſe 


Fhr:-name has yet never eſcaped her lips; 
” nor 
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nor has ſhe: given any clue, by which 
eveh his country can be diſcovered. 
„Poor Cecilia is entirely ſeeluded, 
even from che knowledge of every per- 
ſon; none, or ſcarce any, being ac- 
quainted with the circumſtance of her 


being in the chateau.” 


Mrs. Davenant ceaſed; and Horten- 
fia, who had given many tears to the re- 
cital of the ſad ſtory of the hgautiful 


Cecilia, now mentioned the circum- 

ſtances ſhe had intended, relative to 
me Engliſh officer ſhe had ſo often 
ſeen in her walks; and who, ſhe was 


now pretty certain, muſt he the '12aſband 


of the hapleſs daughter of de Cc'andelle. 
Mrs. Davenant objected the proba- 


bility of this being the caſe; reminding 5 
her young friend of her having ſeen him 


X 2 N iſſuing 
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iſſuing in evident agitation from the If. 
brary of their hoſt; and if that agitation 
had been cauſed, as Hortenſia ſuppoſed 
it might be, by the idea of his wife, 
M. de Celandelle could no longer be 
in ignorance of the huſband of Cecilia. 

The friends now parted, and retired 


to reſt, 


END OF THE FIRST voklu nz. 


